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Art. I. Voyage dans la Russie Méridionale, et particuliérement dans 
les Provinces situées au-deld du Caucase, fait depuis 1820, jusqu’en 
1824. Par le Chevalier Gamba, Consul du Roi a Tiflis. 2 tomes. 


8vo. 41.10s. Without the Atlas, 1/.7s. Paris, Trouvé. London, 
Treuttel and Wurtz., 1826. 


However disguised the real sentiments of the Chevalier Gamba 
may be under professions of fairness, and even of generosity, to- 
wards this country, yet it is impossible to peruse the slaherete 
work with which he here presents us, without concluding that his 
real object is, if possible, to revive the continental system of Na- 
poleon against our navy and our commerce. He contends, and we 
are certainly not disposed to deny, that in consequence of its 
immense colonial possessions, and its unexampled wealth, England 
cannot fail, as ae as peace continues, to preserve an indisputable 
superiority over all the nations of the continent, and in a great de- 
gree to influence their industry, trade, and navigation. He points 
to our increasing empire in India, as threatening in time to deprive 
Russia of the exclusive right of disposing one day of Persia. He 
indirectly charges the company with designs upon China, designs 
which the late transactions in the kingdom of Ava tend, in his 
opinion, almost to demonstrate. In Africa, he urges, the projects 
of England are scarcely less extensive; while she has already re- 
duced the new states of Spanish America to a condition of moral de- 
pendence by her advance of loans to their governments. In short, 
if the Chevalier Gamba is to be believed, England aims at nothing 
less than universal dominion, and that, not so much with the view 
of gratifying a gigantic ambition, as to bind the world in the fet- 
ters of her commerce, to heap up the already overflowing coffers of 
her merchants, and to prevent any of the other nations from arriv- 
ing at a capacity to rival her in her trade. 
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_ Without stopping to pare down the exaggerations of the cheva- 
her within reasonable limits, we shall proceed at once to the no- 
table plan which he has devised for enabling the continental 
states, and particularly France and Russia, to possess themselves 
of a commerce, which shall in time compete with that of England, 
and which is to have this singular property about it, that it shall 
not be exposed to the interruption of her navy. It would appear 
that his first idea was to prevail on the continental powers to 
agree, not to an armed neutrality, but to ‘a pacific neutrality, 
which would unite them together by the ties of a vast commerce.’ 
In this project, however, “ the continental system,” appeared too 
openly, and it probably occurred to the chevalier, that there 
would have been some difficulty in carrying it into execution, at 
least under a pacific form. He had, therefore, recourse to a second 
scheme, in which he proposes that the greatest proportion of the 
trade between Europe and Asia shall in future be carried on upon 
the Black Sea, which, so far as England is concerned, would be to 
all continental purposes, a mare clausum. 

It is in order to shew the practicability and the usefulness of 
this plan, that the Chevalier Gamba has written the two volumes 
now before us. They are, therefore, almost wholly taken up with 
the details of local facilities, or of impediments which remain 
to be overcome, for the accomplishment of the purpose in view; 
and so far, the information which they contain is novel, though 
certainly not very amusing. It may, however, be worth while to 
take a brief view of the work, as, from its being written by an 
official person, and dedicated to the king of France, it would seem 
to be countenanced by the French ministry. Any project, how- 
ever chimerical it may appear to be, which is connected with the 
interests of commerce, cannot be at least unworthy of our examina- 
tion ; the more so, perhaps, as we are told that we are not to par- 
ticipate in its advantages. 

Before entering on the results of his expedition to the southern 
provinces of Russia, Chevalier Gamba, who appears to have been 
some time consul at Tiflis, proposes the arrangement, on a wise and 
liberal basis, of a general tariff of duties between the people of 
the continent, subject of course to such modifications as should be 
suggested by the local positions of the different states. He recom- 
mends that from this tariff all prohibitions should be entirely ex- 
cluded, and that such duties only should be retained as might be 
deemed indispensably necessary for the preservation of the peculiar 
manufactures of each country. Whether his project for the con- 
finement of the trade between Asia and Europe to the channel of 
the Black Sea, be carried into execution or not, we should be ex- 
tremely glad to see the proposition just mentioned adopted by the 
governments of the continent, as it is perfectly consonant with the 
principles upon which our own commercial system is already essen- 
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tially framed. It is not the least among the many inconsistencies 
of the Chevalier Gamba, that he wishes to remove all the old inter- 
national restrictions upon trade, as to the continent, but to retain 
them in full vigour against England. If it be true, as it unques- 
tionably is, that, to use his own words, ‘ to increase the intercourse 
of the inhabitants of Europe, to augment their wants, and to pro- 
vide them with the means of satisfying those wants, is not to injure 
their welfare, and still less to compromise their existence,’ why 
should that state, which possesses the most ample means of doing 


both the one and the other, be excluded from the power of apply- 
ing them ? 


‘ In order to give to such measures,’ he proceeds, ‘ all the advantages of 
which they are capable, the transit through every part of Austria and 
France should be exempt from duties, and specially protected. To ques- 
tion the advantages of such a measure, or to feel alarmed at it, would only 
shew a wish to establish in principle, that France, for example, consulting 
her own interests as a power, can never hope to extend her territorial fron- 
tiers and her line of custom-houses, without running the risk of losing her 
commerce and her industry. 

‘ But, in our own days, we have seen Buonaparte widening the bounda- 
ries of France, and comprehending successively within them Belgium, the 
left bank of the Rhine, Piedmont, pushing them even to the Elbe, and 
placing his barriers at enormous distances, without our manufacturers 
having suffered by the competition of the active industry of the people em- 
braced within their circle. And it can hardly be disputed, that but for 
the great errors which marked the latter proceedings of that ambitious 
conqueror, it had been possible that the continent of Europe, subjected 
momentarily to one single voice, might have adopted the same system, in 
order to augment its intercourse to an indefinite extent, and that the cus- 
tom-houses would have had to exercise their vigilance against England 
alone, a measure which actually began to be executed by the decrees of 
Berlin and Milan. 

‘That which can be the result of our victories, without producing any 
inconvenience to the commerce and industry of the continent, may it not 
be established in a manner more conformable to the wishes of humanity, 
by the free consent of the sovereigns, without doing any injury to the in- 
terests of their people? Thus would be realized that noble idea of the 
freedom of commerce, which harmonizes so perfectly with the wants of the 
epoch in which we live.’—Jntroduction, pp. 30, 31. 


We admit, to its fullest extent, the force of this reasoning. It 
is perhaps unanswerable. But assuredly even the Chevalier Gamba 
must see that the argument, which he here so triumphantly uses, is 
applicable to the whole world, as well as to the continent of Europe. 
If Napoleon had succeeded in the invasion which he once had the 
folly to meditate against England, there is little doubt that he who 
struck down the boundaries of the Alps and Pyrennees, would have 
also declared that the British channel “ceased to exist.” England 
would have been embraced within the circle of his empire, and ad- 
mitted to the full freedom of that commercial system which he had 
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established within the territories which obeyed his sceptre. But 
according to the reasoning of the chevalier, the result would 
have been of advantage to all parties in a commercial point of 
view, and we are therefore entitled to ask by what process of just 
deduction he can make out, that the freedom of commerce which 
might have been established by conquest between England and 
the continent, may not be at least quite as beneficial to Europe if 
catried into execution by the peaceful convention of the different 
governments ? This is nothing more than an extension of the 
chevalier’s argument, and in the very spirit too in which he uses 
it; yet we find him through the whole of his two volumes most in- 
consistently opposing it, by confining his idea of the world to the 
continents of Europe and Asia, and his notion of a principal chan- 
nel of commerce, which ought to be a highway for all mankind, 


limited to the waters of the Black Sea, or in other words a sea shut 
against England ! 


‘ Then, he observes, in case of a maritime war, almost all the carriage 
between Asia and Europe would be effected by internal communications. 
As merchandize would not pass the Dardanelles, it would not be subjected 
to the expense and all the inconveniences attached to quarantine ; it would 
have no insurance to pay; it would arrive at fixed periods; wise combi- 
nations would regulate the price of carriage at a moderate rate in Europe: 
it is almost inconsiderable in Asia, where generally no charge is made for 
lodgings, and the beasts of burthen feed on common pastures; and as 
moreover almost all sorts of goods which are exchanged by the Asiatics 
with the Europeans are of great value in comparison with their weight or 
bulk, it is not to be doubted that in time of war, the commerce of this new 
route would rival those expeditions which are made by the Mediterranean, 
and a fortiori those which must double the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘ And if this mode of communication were facilitated by the course of 
the Danube, if the projects which have been conceived for internal canals 
in Germany and France should be carried into execution, then the silks 
grown in Gheelan, and the cottons of Armenia, shipped at the mouth of 
the Danube, would arrive in the same vessels, first at the Rhine, as far as 
Strasbourg, which would thus become a vast general entrepot; from this 
city the merchandize would descend the Rhine, and be distributed through- 
out Holland: it might be sent to the Mediterranean, by the canal which 
should unite the Doubs, the Sadne, and the Rhone; and tothe Atlantic, 


by the canal which has been projected between the Marne and the Rhine.’ 
—Introduction, pp. 50, 51. 


Thus we see that, even in Europe, much more remains to be 
done than, we venture to say, the Chevalier Gamba will see exe- 
cuted in his lifetime, in order to carry his favourite project into 
effect. Besides a general reduction of duties by the different 
nations of Europe, canals are to be cut, and the navigation of them 
specially protected by Russia, Austria, Prussia, Holland, and 
Peanoo and these canals, together with the Danube and the 
Rhine, are to yield a safe transit to Asiatic merchandize, even if 
Europe were engaged in a maritime war, that is to say, in a war 
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with England. The chevalier seems to take it for granted, that 
not a single British ship of the line could pass the Dardanelles, 
and cut off, at the fountain head, all his fine-woven speculations. 
Nor does he appear to have the least apprehension that a British 


steam war-boat could enter the Rhine, and blow all his calcu- 
lations of a secure traffic in that quarter into the air. 


Let us, however, suppose all his premises to be invulnerable, and 
that from the embouchure of the Danube in the Black Sea all 
the oriental merchandize, destined for the south of Europe, might 
find a safe and certain conveyance; still he has to shew by what 
practicable means the commerce of Asia is to obtain a route to 
the Euxine, which would seduce the merchants of that country 
from their long-established intercourse with Aleppo, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople. We find his opinions on this part of the subject 
in his second volume, the first being almost exclusively confined to 
an examination of the coasts of the Black Sea; the result of which 
is, that at the eastern side of that sea, the bays of Pitzunda and 
Soukoum-Kalé would be the most favourable for the shipment of 
Asiatic merchandize, whence it would find a secure navigation to 
the southern coasts of Russia, and the embouchure of the Danube. 
Having arrived at this conclusion, he next proceeds to connect 
the Black Sea with the Caspian, by a line of road for caravans— 
passing through the most mountainous districts of Georgia, and 
Tiflis, being the central point, from the port of Soukoum-Kalé in 
the one sea, to that of Bakou in the other. 


‘It is difficult, he says, to deny that Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, pos- 
sesses the first requisite for a commercial station, that of being situated 
advantageously. Distant about one hundred leagues from the Black and 
Caspian seas, it can at all seasons carry on easy, expeditious, safe, and 
unexpensive communications with either. By the former, it can establish 
relations with the whole coast of Natolia, with the ports of southern 
Russia, and the embouchure of the Danube ; and when (when) these rela- 
tions shall be favoured by the establishment of steam-boats, it may com- 
municate in less than eight days with Constantinople. These relations 
will take place on a close sea, and, consequently, will be free from the 
interruptions which might be caused by a power possessing maritime supe- 
riority. They will embrace the whole population of western Asia, the 
fifty-two millions of Russia, and, in short, the whole continent of Europe. 

‘ By the Caspian Sea, the exclusive domain of Russia, at least as to all 
the purposes of navigation, and which may be called the mare clausum 
of that power, vessels laden with the produce and manufactures of Euro 
may go in thirty-six hours from Bakou to the coast of Gheelan, to that of 
Mazunderan and Asterabad, and to the gulph of Balkan; in six days, ves- 
sels from the latter port may reach Astrakhan. Thus, merchants estab- 
lished at Tiflis may comprehend in their vast combinations the whole of 
Afghanistan, Boukhara, Cachemire, and Tibet. They may restore the 
ancient commercial route, which in the course of eighty or a hundred days 
conveyed merchandize from the province of Chensi to the banks of. the 
Oxus, and in two hundred days to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
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‘ The caravans travel in fifteen days from Tiflis to Erzeroum, and in 
about the same time to Tauris. In sixty days after leaving Tiflis, the 
reach Bender-Boucher, on the Persian gulph. From this port, vessels 
which sail for Bombay usually perform the voyage within from fifteen to 
twenty days.’—Tome ii. pp. 199—201. 


The chevalier, however, in fixing upon Tiflis as the centre of his 
lines of communication between Europe and Asia, reckons without 
his host. He forgets that there is another party to be consulted, 
namely, the Asiatic merchants ; who will now, as they have done at 
all times, prefer that route which leads them to the readiest and 
the best market. If the Levant affords them the means of com- 
municating with England and America, thither will proceed their 
caravans, as long as the ships of those countries shall continue to 
exhaust them. If the chevalier can procure for them a better 
market at Tiflis, he will unquestionably attract the Asiatic mer- 
chants to that quarter, provided also that he can do two other 
things of no slight importance, viz. diminish the commerce of 
England and America with the Levant to at least a fourth of what 
it is at present, and almost wholly change the natural face of the 
Georgian provinces, which stretch from the Euxine to the Caspian 
Sea. In addition to these things, he must perform what Russia 
herself has not yet been able to achieve—he must civilize the wild 
tribes of the Caucasus, and reduce them to habits of subordination. 
For no merchant, of any country, we presume, would like to ven- 
ture with his caravans through mountainous districts, where at 
every defile he is exposed to have his head cut off, and his mer- 
chandize plundered, at one and the same moment. As to the natu- 
ral difficulties of the country, it may not be uninteresting to consider 
a few of them. 

The author’s first excursion from Tiflis was eastward, into the 
province of Kakhetia. He travelled in a britchka, and was es- 
corted by cossacks, to defend him from the Lesghis, who occa- 
sionally ‘Fane the Georgians, even under the walls of Tiflis. The 
country through which he passed is almost a continued tract of 
mountain and valley, in some places thickly wooded, and so un- 
wholesome, that it is with great difficulty a thin population, and 
that mostly consisting of cossack military posts, and German 
colonists, is preserved there. The fatigue of travelling is exces- 
sive, both to man and beast,as many of the mountains are so steep 
that the villagers on the tops of them seldom communicate with the 
plains below. In summer the days are so extremely hot, and the 
nights so cold, that it is injurious to health to be exposed to the 
climate at either division of the twenty-four hours—and then, to 
crown all, just as the caravan may be winding up the heights, forth 
may rush, from the bosom of a forest, a cloud of the Lesghis, who 
would assuredly be no very welcome customers to an honest mer- 
chant. 
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‘ The country occupied by the Lesghis, called also Lesguines, is limited 
on the east by Daghestan, and on the south by Noucha ; it extends on the 
north into the high mountains of the Caucasus, and is separated from 
Kakhetia by the Alazan. A Lesghian is neither so tall nor so handsome 
as a Georgian ; his figure is, however, by no means destitute of symmetry. 
His nose his straight and pointed; he has black eyes, and a harsh look. 
Idle and temperate, he lives by robbery and agriculture. Formerly, the 
whole country, to a considerable distance southward, was exposed to their 
incursions ; at present, they seldom extend their depredations beyond 
Noucha and Kakhetia. If the Lesghis do not more frequently carry away 
the Russian soldiers who straggle from their quarters, it is less on account 
of any fear by which they may be actuated, than because they cannot ob- 
tain any ransom for them. The ransom of a Georgian, or an Armenian, 
varies, according to circumstances, from four to twelve hundred golden 
roubles. Thus, the profession of plunder, which is amongst them a title of 
honour, and a means of obtaining distinction among their fellow-citizens, 
is at the same time highly lucrative. ; 

‘ In order to shew the difference which exists between the characters of 
the two people of the Caucasus, equally devoted to the pursuit of bri- 
gandage, the Circassians and the Lesghis, I should say, that if the first, 
after having made some prisoners, be pursued towards their retreat, and 
cannot take the prisoners with them, they abandon them without doing 
them any harm; while the Lesghis never give up their captives without 
cutting oft their right hands, which they carry home to their village, and 
hang up at their doors as trophies. 

‘If a Lesghi be killed in a contest by a Russian or a Georgian, and if 
he who has killed him be known, a relative or friend of the deceased offers 
to avenge his death, and binds himself to it by an oath. The Lesghi thus 
pledyed, quits his village and his family, and places himself in ambush 
near the road by which sooner or later his enemy is likely to pass. He 
takes with him a little sack of flour, and three or four loins of mutton. 
Thus provided, and having nothing but his bourca to repose upon, he 
remains immoveable until his stock of food is consumed. He then returns 
with all speed to renew it, and hastens back to his post until his vengeance 
is satiated, or until he is assured that his enemy has quitted the country. 

‘The depredations of the Lesghis are not always limited to an incursion 
ofa few men. They have been often seen descending in numerous troops 
to pillage a Georgian or Persian town. Within the last century, Cha- 
makhi and Ardebyl have been ravaged by these mountaineers.’—Tome ii., 
pp. 93—95. 


So much for the delights of travellingin Kakhetia! A good round 
ransori, and most probably, the loss of a hand, at the least, together 
with the loss of all his goods, are among the conveniences which 
the oriental merchant would be likely to encounter in his progress 
from Bakou to Tiflis. There is no doubt, that the rapacity and 
activity of these bandits would be increased tenfold, if the route 
were more frequented by travellers worth being plundered. Upon 
his return to Tiflis from Kakhetia, the chevalier next took an excur- 
sion into Imiretie, a Georgian province, to the north-west of that 
town, in the proposed line of traffic to the Black Sea. Again, 
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nothing but mountains, forests, and escorts. In addition, the 
chevalier and his companions had to wade through miry roads, in 
which the water reached to the body of his vehicle. Several parts 
of the province are so insalubrious, that they are utterly aban- 
doned during the months of July, August, and September. 
Though anxious to paint every thing en coleur de rose, yet he ac- 
knowledges, that he and his party had like to be lost in fording a 
river not far from Gori, ‘the second town in Georgia,’ in point of 
extent and consideration. In fact, one of his companions was 
literally ‘‘ frightened to death” by the passage; he died of abso- 
lute terror. This was not all. After crossing the river, the cheva- 
lier confesses, that ‘the road was horrible ; it had never before 
been traversed by any sort of a carriage. Every instant we were 
upon the point of being thrown over the precipices.’? Yet this is 
the road which the chevalier dreams of seeing crowded with the 
commerce of Europe and Asia! We pass over the still more 
numerous and formidable difficulties, which are connected with the 
nature of the provinces immediately bordering on the Caspian and 
Black Seas,—difficulties, which, if they are to be surmounted at 
all, will scarcely be conquered, according to all appearance, before 
the expiration of two or three centuries. 

We should not omit to mention, that the Chevalier Gamba very 
generously thinks, that a participation in the advantages of the 
commercial route which he points out, might be offered to Eng- 
land, provided she would give up the dominion of the sea! We 
tell the chevalier, that we would not give him one farthing even 
for a monopoly of his new route, if he could sell it to-morrow. As 
to our dominion of the sea, it is the natural effect of our position. 
Surrounded as we are by the waters, what barriers’ have we to 
defend us, except those old wooden walls which we have received 
from our ancestors, and which, heaven willing, we shall transmit 
uninjured to our posterity ? It is peculiarly ungracious at the pre- 
sent moment, to charge us with any thing like selfishness in this 
matter, when our ports are opened to the produce, and a great part 
of the manufactures of the continent, and especially of France, 
whose government has not yet, we fear, agreed to admit our ma- 
nufactures upon any thing like a reciprocal footing. We have the 
consciousness of knowing, however, that we have led the way to a 
system of commerce, which, sooner or later, the other nations of 
daeme must adopt, if they mean to carry on any trade at all. 
The Chevalier Gamba may rest assured, that he who would advise 
France, not only to persevere in her present apathy to our system, 
but to add to it such a new principle of exclusion, as that which 
these volumes so ridiculously attempt to establish, is much more 
an enemy to the welfare of the continent, which he may injure, 
than to England, which is far beyond his reach. 

But enough of this subject. We turn from it to a sketch of 
General Yermoloff, who has lately become known to the public, 
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as the commander of the expedition sent to chastise the Persians, 
for their unaccountable invasion of Russia. 


‘General Yermoloff is remarkably tall, and of prodigious bodily 
strength. Wholly different from the satraps of Asia, his habits are those 
ofa Scythian. Despising the luxury of the East, he travels almost always 
in a carriage hung without springs; he sleeps on a bare carpet, and is 
temperate in the extreme. To a mode of life so severe, he adds polished 
manners, great affability, and an obliging disposition. At once an able 
tactician, and an excellent scholar, he passes alternately from Polybius, 
and works of science, to Virgil and Cicero. He is distinguished by great 
firmness, a scrupulous love of justice, perfect disinterestedness, and an 


inviolable attachment to his sovereign and his country.’—Tome ii. pp. 
146, 147. 


In the present state of the war between Russia and Persia, the 


following observations on the limits between the two empires, are 
not without interest : 


‘In the year 1823, the general-in-chief (Yermoloff), wished that the 
boundary line should be fixed, and commissioners were agreed upon on 
both sides for that purpose. The limits mentioned in the treaty, are not 
marked by any river or mountain; they have no fortress, nor town, nor, 
in short, any thing as a point d’appui: hence, there exists between the 
two states a tract of country sufficiently extensive, the sovereignty of 
which is uncertain. It serves as a refuge for tribes of the Turcomans and 
Kourdes, who frequently carry on their system of plunder on one territory 
or the other, thus giving rise to mutual complaints, and reciprocal de- 
mands for compensation. 

‘ Whatever may be the result of this commission, it can only be consi- 
dered as provisional. 

‘The natural frontiers between Persia and Russia are pointed out by 
the course of thé great river Araxes; and though this boundary would 
deprive Persia of the province of Erivan, nevertheless, it is the only true 
one, and it is highly probable, that at the death of Feth-Ali-Shah, it will 
be recognised, as it is understood that the emperor of Russia has pledged 
himself, by a secret article in the treaty of Gulistan, to acknowledge 
Abbas-Mirza as king of Persia, and to assist him, if necessary, with an 
armed force.’—Tome ii. pp. 151, 152. 


We had occasion in a recent number* to remark, that the 
power of steam was probably not unknown to the ancients. The 
reader will, perhaps, be surprised to hear, that time out of mind, 
natural gas-lights have been burning at Bakou, as if for the purpose 
of instructing mankind how to avail themselves of this wonderful 
provision against obscurity. Unfortunately, not being rightly un- 
derstood, it was perverted to the purposes of superstition. With 
the knowledge that we at present have of the application of gas 
to the common conveniences of life, it is really surprising, that our 





* No. xii. p. 130. 
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travellers had not treated of the causes of this phenomenon, with 
a view to some application of them, like that which we now see so 


extensively in use. Bakou has been already mentioned as a port 
on the Caspian. 


‘ We could not remain eight days at Bakou, without going to see the 
celebrated fires, the object of adoration to the Guebres, who follow Zoroas- 
ter, and to some Hindoos. On quitting the town we traversed two hills, 
the second of which is of considerable height ; and then a village, the whole 
of whose inhabitants, half Armenian, half Persian, collected to see us 
pass. 

‘ After proceeding for four hours over a country sufficiently arid, we 
reached a sort of square, called Lartichigay. It is surrounded by embat- 
tled walls, the interior of which serves as a monastery to the fire wor- 
shippers. In the middle of the court an altar is raised, to which one 
ascends by several steps. At each corner there is a quadrangular chim- 
ney, about twenty-five feet in height. The flame produced by the gas 
rises two or three feet over the tops of these chimnies. In the middle of 
the altar, and almost on a level with the ground, there is a fire-place, 
whence the flame also proceeds without interruption. Such are the eternal 
fires which, for so many ages, have been the constant object of admiration 
to the disciples of Zoroaster. About twenty cells are placed back to back 
in the walls of this sacred enclosure; some are inhabited by Hindoos, 
others by the Parsees, or descendants of the ancient Guebres. There re- 
mains but a very small number of Persian families, who, in the midst,of 
the sanguinary invasions of which their country has been the scene, sif 
the rise of Mahometanism, have remained faithful to the religion of the 
Magi. 

The religious who inhabited this monastery were generally exceedingly 
attenuated in their forms. Through the expression of mildness, which 
usually distinguishes the Hindoos, their look appeared vague and wander- 
ing. Some of them were dressed in an envelope of cotton; two were 
absolutely naked, except that they wore a cotton cincture round the loins. 

‘ Amongst them was an old soldier, who had served a long time in the 
armies of the British India company. When we approached him, he 
stopped instantly, and placed himself in the attitude of a respectful sol- 
dier in the presence of his officers. I addressed him in English, but he 
knew only a few words, and appeared to have fallen into a state of complete 
imbecility. The cells occupied by the Guebres were quite appropriate. In 
each of them there were two or three chandeliers, or rather tubes of clay, 
inserted in the earth. Ifa light was applied to them, a flame immediately 
appeared ; but the slightest effort was sufficient to extinguish it. The gas 
which produced it had a disagreeable smell, which even the Hindoos them- 
selves, in their close cells, found it difficult to resist for any length of 
time. 

‘ If the fires of Bakou, and all the circumstances attending them, had 
been visited and examined by able chemists, the idea would long since have 
been conceived, of applying gas to the purposes of illumination, such as 
we see at present in practice. For many centuries the inhabitants of that 
country have been in the habit of making their lime by means of gas. 
We saw fifteen or twenty lime kilns, in which stones were calcined by this 
process. —Tome ii. pp. 299—302. 
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We now take leave of the Chevalier Gamba, who, although far 
from being an entertaining traveller, seems perfectly competent to 
discharge all the duties of a consul. The innumerable local details 
with which he has crowded his work, render it fatiguing in the ex- 
treme ; but at the same time they evince the ardour of the writer 
in his wishes to attract to France a portion of our Levant and In- 
dian trade. We have no apprehensions on this score, as the diffi- 
culties, which attend his propositions for a new route, must make 
them appear utterly visionary to every mind—except, indeed, to 
that of the chevalier himself. It is odd enough, however, that he 
should soberly suggest a track for caravans over torrents and beds 
of mud, and lofty precipices, the bare aspect of which gave one of 
his companions an apoplexy, and the real perils of which had more 
than once threatened himself with destruction. 

We should add, that a very copious Atlas rye re the work, 
consisting chiefly of lithographic views of different parts of 
Georgia, and figures arrayed in the various and picturesque cos- 
tumes of the country. The former are rather meanly executed, but 
the latter, which are coloured, look to great advantage. This 
work, which may be had with or without the Atlas, is also illus- 
trated by an excellent engraved map of Georgia, taken from the 
most recent Russian survey. 


* 





Art. II. Dramaturgische Blatter von Ludwig Tieck. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Breslau. Black and Young, London. 1826. 


In our last Appendix* we noticed the first volume of this work, 
which was almost entirely devoted to the German theatre ; and we 
promised our readers a separate notice of the second volume, 
which is in a great measure occupied by critiques on English plays, 
especially those of our mighty dramatist, either in the original, 
or their German translations, and also upon English actors. 

Mr. Tieck is one of the greatest theatrical amateurs in Europe. 
He has made regular dramatic tours through his native country, 
has visited Italy and its principal theatres, is familiar with, though 
no profound admirer of the French stage, and finally, in 1817, was 
here in London, and beheld John Kemble, in the last of his per- 
formances. Mr. Tieck’s opinions on the dramatic art should, 
therefore, have some weight, for he that has seen much is in gene- 
ral qualified to distinguish and appreciate. 

The works of Shakspeare have long formed Mr. Tieck’s chief 
study. He is as familiar with the language of our bard as any of 
us here can pretend to be, and he is now, we believe, engaged 
in a commentary and a translation of such of his plays as are 
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not included in the admirable version of A. W. Schlegel. To such 
aman a visit to England must have held out many attractions, 
To see the land, and all its natural features, whence Shakspeare 
drew; to trace out the remnants of ancient manners that still 
linger amongst us ; to witness the dramas of Shakspeare as per- 
formed on the national stage, were strong inducements. Mr. Tieck’s 
enthusiasm, accordingly, was not satisfied by London; he made 
his pilgrimage to Stratford, gazed on the “soft flowing Avon,” 
entered the venerable stream-encompassed church where repose the 
mortal remains of the bard, bestowed, we venture to say, his 
malediction on Mr. Malone’s taste, in whitewashing the poet’s 
bust, surveyed the humble edifice where Shakspeare first saw 
light, and, not the least instructing part of the pilgrimage, wandered 
through the venerable oaks of Charlicot, that witnessed the deer- 
stealing exploits of the future dramatist. And many are the de- 
lightful associations awakened in the breast of the reader of 
Shakspeare, in thus tracing the steps of the poet’s youth ; for nu- 
merous features still remain there unaltered, as steam engines and 
cotton mills have not yet banished rural manners and rural prosperity 
from Warwickshire. 

The great, the important day of Mr. Tieck’s first visit to a Bri- 
tish theatre, was the 30th of May, 1817, when he repaired to 
Covent Garden, to see Cymbeline, the part of Posthumus by _ 
Kemble. As the observations of a gentleman so versed in dra- 
matic matters as Mr. Tieck, may be interesting and instructive 
to some of our readers, we shall give a few of his remarks on 
the different plays which he saw, and his opinions of the actors. 

He commences his remarks on Cymbeline, by observing, that 
this play is one of the most various among the romantic works of 
the poet. Almost every thing that enchants in his other dramas, 
may be here recognized; and so impregnated with humour and 
irony, so filled with surprisiny events and extraordinary characters, 
that pleasure and pain, laughter and despair, encounter each other 
in the most wanton manner. He then proceeds :— 


‘ That, owing to the length of the piece, and the incapacity of the per- 
formers, who could neither fill all the parts, and still less fill all well, I 
should not see the whole, and should see much of it but indifferently 
acted, I was prepared for; for we are accustomed to this, even in feebler 
pieces : but that in addition to this, no consistency and mutual depend- 
ence of parts should appear; that many, and among them the first scenes, 
should be totally devoid of even the slightest illusion; nay, that the actors 
should not even seem to comprehend that this should be aimed at; this, 
indeed, was what I must confess I did not expect. The whole was given 
more like a declamation-concert, in which some passages were delivered 
in an excellent, much in a pleasing manner, and a great—a far too great a 
portion pronounced in a most completely bungling style, without any at- 
tention being paid to the meaning of the poet, or even to the ordinary 
elegance of speech.’—Vol. il. pp. 135, 136. 
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With our present mode of adapting, as we are pleased to 
style it, the dramas of Shakspeare and others to the stage, Mr. 
Tieck expresses himself by no means satisfied. The old system 
of alteration, such as Dryden’s of the Tempest, and Shadwell’s of 
Timon, has, we know, been in a great measure abandoned; and 
the present mode is a system of amputation executed in the most 
arbitrary manner, totally heedless of consistency and of the mean- 
ing of the poet. The approved receipt is, to suppose a general 
knowledge of the subject, to leave the most celebrated passages as 
they are, to keep a steady eye on the chief performers, transposin 
passages, lengthening out the striking scenes by additions an 
dumb show and play, till one is tired, in return cut down other 
scenes, or omit them altogether, though they may be absolutely 
requisite for the perfect understanding of the piece. ‘ In short,’ 
says Mr. Tieck, ‘ yon, | proceed in so violent a manner, that a 
stranger is at a loss how to reconcile it with that reverence and 
admiration which the English appear, on every occasion, to pay to 
their great poet.’ 

When Kemble entered, he immediately, by his fine size and ex- 
pressive countenance, reminded our critic of the celebrated Ger- 
man actor, Thinrich Jacobi. |Posthumus, as is well known, was 
not at any period one of Kemble’s best parts, so Mr. Tieck saw 
him not that night to the greatest advantage. He thus describes 
him : 

Ri organ is weak and tremulous, but full of expression, and each 
word is given intelligibly and full of feeling, only that much too often and 
between every second and third word there comes a considerable pause, 
and most of the verses, or speeches, ended in a high key. In consequence 
of this immensely tedious mode of delivery, the piece, although, perhaps, 
nearly the half of it was omitted, was intolerably long. This, as one may 
call it, musical declamation, excluded all real acting, nay, made it, to a 
certain degree, impossible ; for when everything is so entirely directed to 
the little purpose of delivering every soliloquy and every description as 
to form an artificial whole, there can no longer be expected any delinea- 
tion of character, any true gradation, any elevation or depression of this or 
that passage. Here and there the great master might be discerned; for 
example,—in the second act, when Iachimo, after his return, relates his 
good fortune, the despair mixed with indignation—the creation of new 
hope, and the falling back into despondency—were played and delivered 
admirably; and it became evident, that if Kemble had not given way to 
mannerism and a narrow school, he would really have been a great actor. 

‘In the Roman dress he appeared great, and in the bursts of passion 
sublime. He knows well that this dress becomes him, and he knows how 
to wear it with ease and nobleness, and he therefore takes a pleasure in 
performing this youthful part, in which he, from beginning to end, never 
appears youthful.’—pp. 138, 139. 


Of Young’s Iachimo he thought but little. Miss Foote’s Imo- 
gene was charming in the eyes of our critic, though the audience did 
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not appear to accord with him. He complains, that in England, 
as well as elsewhere, the prejudice prevails, that a deep and mas- 
culine tone is the one most suited to woman in tragedy. The 
voice of the queen horrified him, and reminded him of several 
Italian actresses who employed those dreadful tones. Even in 
death, says he, Lear praises the soft and gentle tone of his Cor- 
delia’s voice. Shakspeare, though his female parts were played 
by boys, was of a different opinion from our actresses in this mat- 
ter, and one should only recollect, what beauties Unzelmann Beth- 
man ( a German actress) developed in a tragedy, though her tone 
was always feminine, and could never descend to the deep base, 
His pleasure, on the whole, in the representation of Cymbeline, was 
not great ; and he expresses his opinion, that it would have been 
performed much better, and much nearer to the ideas of the poet, 
on several of the German stages. 

Mr. Tieck afterwards saw Kemble in Brutus; which character, 
he says, was not played, but judiciously declaimed. The cele- 
brated scene of the quarrel between him and Cassius, made but 
little impression. Kemble’s tone was too weak for such scenes. 
Hotspur was as little to our author’s taste ; he compares the pause, 
the whine, the disproportioned accents on every second or third 
word, and raising the voice at the end of each line and sentence, 
to the protestant preacher, that might be heard in some provinces 
of Germany, preaching in this tedious, whining tempo. Kemble’s 
Wolsey, he regards as a great piece of acting, hardly short of per- 
fection ; the scene with Cromwell, as excellence itself. ‘ These 
admirable scenes,’ says he, ‘ were given all through in such a man- 
ner, that every “a was satisfied, that the imagination could 
demand nothing more perfect, and that the admirers of the poet 
discovered new beauties in almost every verse. It is difficult to 
describe the enjoyment that results when a great poet and a great 
actor thus encounter. In the Hamlet and the Coriolanus of en 
ble, Mr. Tieck perceived the usual beauties, and the usual faults 
of that great actor. In Coriolanus, as is well known, Mr. Kemble 
took leave of the stage; and the description of that memorable 
evening by our author, who was pe is extremely interesting, 
but has too little of novelty to be laid before the reader. 

Kean was then in the zenith of his fame. He failed in pleasing 
Mr. Tieck, who, on the occasion of seeing his Hamlet, thus de- 
scribes him :— 






‘ I was very curious to see his Hamlet. All the gaiety, all the witty 
sallies, the sharp biting passages, were given by him in the very best 
tone of comedy. With the tragic portion of his part, he, to speak 
properly, knew not what to do. His mode of recitation is the very 
opposite of Kemble’s. He utters every thing in a quick, frequently hur- 
ried manner, so much so, that the dignity of the subject suffers by it. With 
the accents and pauses he acts in a still more arbitrary and violent way 
than Kemble; he frequently too by dumb shew, or stops, and artifices of 
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that kind, gives to passages a different sense from what people have usually 
seen in them. His staring, starting, turning round, suddenly resuming 
with the greatest force a speech that he had apparently let drop, rapidly 
departing, slowly and unexpectedly returning —of all these epigrammatic 
modes of creating surprise, his play has the greatest superfluity ; he is in- 
- exhaustible in inventions for thus breaking up his part into a thousand 
little frequent bons mots, tragic or comic ; and it is undoubtedly this inge- 
nious mode of, to acertain extent, altering and remaking the parts assigned 
him, that has won him the favour of the greatest part of the public, especi- 
ally the ladies. If in consequence of this we are never detained by him, 
as is the case with Kemble, till we are tired, yet we are in requital, inces- 
santly deceived and deluded, as if by an expert juggler, respecting the im- 
pression and the feeling that can with justice be counted on. Ill this 
falls out quite capriciously on the part of the player, with however the 
consciousness that he is making the language of the piece manifold, and 
introducing turns and jumps, for which neither the part, nor the poet, has 
in the great majority of cases furnished the slightest foundation. This, 
therefore, is playing with the play, and the poet, ap Shakspeare, is 
far more completely destroyed by this mode, than by the former declama- 
tory one.’ 


After Hamlet, Mr. Tieck saw Kean in Macbeth. Here he was 
still feebler than in the former part ; and our critic makes an addi- 
tional objection to him, that he, after the manner of the French 
tragedians, tears to pieces entire scenes with all his force, by pro- 
ngpncing almost every word with the strongest accent, and the 
utmost effort he is capable of. We wish Mr. Tieck’s observa- 
tions on the witch scene, and the banquet when the ghost of 
Banquo appears, were not too long for insertion, as they might 
furnish some useful hints to our stage directors. Kean’s Richard 
the Third, especially the dreaming scene, he liked not at all. 

Mr. Tieck’s opinions of other eminent actors, were these. 
Young, whom he saw in Othello, Falstaff, and some other parts, 
did not please him. Charles Kemble he liked. With Miss O’Neil 
he was delighted ; he saw her in Desdemona, and in the Apostate. 
‘The playing of the actress,’ says he, ‘ dignified the text in so 
high a degree, that I count that evening among my most agree- 
able recollections.’ Of Macready, whom he saw in the last 
named piece, he expresses himself in terms of the very highest ad- 
miration. Booth was a bad imitation of Kean. 

On occasion of Johnston introducing in the part of Major 
O’Flaherty, in the West Indian, a favourite song, Mr. Tieck makes 
the following curious remark :—‘ [ understood but little of it—for 
though the English on almost every occasion speak rapidly and 
unintelligibly, these favourite songs are rattled out still more 
rapidly between the teeth. They frequently, indeed, clatter just 
like peas cantering down a tube—in this respect, (that of intro- 
ducing songs,) barbarism is at its height in this country.’ 

With the Haymarket, the only theatre in London that a good 
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play can be seen in with any pleasure, Mr. Tieck was greatly 
delighted. 


‘It is,’ he observes, ‘a pleasant sensation to feel yourself, after the 
huge theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, once more in a house 
of a size in which only it is possible to represent plays. On this more 
moderate stage, every thing fell into its proper proportion. We hear and 
see, and the spectator finds himself again one with the theatre. As in the 


large houses scarcely any one sees and hears all, every one feels dissa- 
tisfied.’ 


_ Among others, Mr. Tieck makes the following observations upon 
our acting and our theatres :— 


‘One would hardly believe that the English, or their theatre, clung to 
ceremonies, which are so prejudicial to art and lively representation. I 
could not ascertain at what time these silly restrictions came in; it would 
be somewhat surprising if they existed so early as the time of Charles II., 
whose poets gave to the stage, pieces of the most licentious and indecent 
description. What is most injurious, is the air of stiffness and con- 
straint, with which the players are found to enter and leave the stage, 
They may enter at the bottom of the stage, but must on no account pre- 
sume to turn their back on the audience; (our author should have made an 
exception in the case of ghosts; as he remarks, in Kean’s Richard, that 
they appear to be privileged); hence they always make their exits side- 
ways among the scenes. One should not find fault, as the large thea- 
tres are tolerably wide, with their entering and retiring in general inthis 
way, did it not cost all this trouble and anxiety, that they might be thus 
enabled always to present their full face to the spectator. On this ac- 
count they approach each other with solemnity and constraint, slowly and 
after some speeches, then change places, and frequently step up to one 
another, just as if they were going to dance a minuet. In disputes, or in 
congratulations, or even in the dialogues between two lovers, they are en- 
deavouring gradually to get near the side scenes, and each goes off, 
after having spoken his last word, with a side slip. 

In lively scenes, or in great events, for instance, when Richard III. 
gallops away to the battle of Bosworth, through the side scenes, with such 
short dancer’s jumps, the effect is altogether comic.’—pp. 155, 156. 


This is in general very true, but we believe the rule is not so in- 
variable as Mr. Tieck supposes, for we have occasionally seen the 


backs of other characters besides ghosts. He proceeds to observe 
on the theatres.— 


‘ The two London theatres are like many now in Germany, far too large 
for the true lover of the drama; if one does not get into the boxes next the 
stage, or to the front of the pit, one sees but little, and that inconveniently. 
In consequence of the great height of the stage, the players dwindle to 
pigmies, and in the wide empty space there is no stay, no separation for 
individuals as well as for groups, no fixed point—by which alone, as in this 
desert space all is given without any frame, the play loses all real consis- 
tency. The height of the stage is somewhat moderated by the upper cur- 
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tains hanging much lower than in our (the German) theatres; as they ap- 
proach the bottom of the stage they sink lower and lower with every side 
scene, so that the back-wall is as low again as the first side scene. By 
this rapid descent the stage gains in comfort, and the excessive vacuity of 
the space is considerably diminished to the eye. In addition to this, which 
is also to be ‘iil: ¥ on account of the great breadth of the theatre, 
the second, third, &c., side-scenes come out much farther on the stage 
than with us, by which means the theatre is in this way also made much 
narrower, and the players are in some measure compelled to keep as much 
as possible on the proscenium. It is also very well contrived that the pro- 
per decoration, the back-wall, is so considerably diminished both in height 
and breadth by the side scenes protruding and the curtains descending so 
low, that it very frequently consists of two painted boards which are 
shoved out and join. This precludes a too artificial painting of the deco- 
rations, and throws the voice of the actors strong and full out into the 
house, whereas, in our mode of extending the stage, by the space between 
| the side scenes, by the quantity of canvas and the want of solid architec- 
ture on the stage itself, the voice is frequently, even in operas, weakened 
and obscured.’—pp. 156—158. 





Mr. Tieck shews in some other instances how we have exerted 
ourselves to overcome the disadvantages of our over-large theatres. 
But all our efforts are vain, the disadvantages are such as to baffle 
all attempts, and no true lover of the drama would ever go to see 
any of our sterling plays at either of them, could he see them any 
where else. But monopoly, that bane of all that is good, seems re- 
solved to deprive us for ever of one of the most national of enjoy- 
ments ; and the admirers of Shakspeare and his brethren ma look 
back with a sigh, to the days when at the Globe or the Fortune, 
their master pieces were presented without undergoing the capri- 
cious mutilations of a modern playwright, and, though the gpa 
might be covered with humble straw, Macbeth and Lear were 
better heard and understood than in the splendid theatres of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. Indeed, another conflagration were a 
consummation not to be deplored, could we hope to see rise from 
the ruins, three or four moderately-sized theatres and free trade in 
the drama. 

Mr. Tieck expresses himself in a tone of despondency respecting 
the present state of the histrionic art, and certainly, when we turn 
our eyes over Europe, we find he has but too much reason for his 
| plaints. In Germany, Schroder, Reinecke, and their fellows, are 
| gone and have left none to equal them: Talma has just departed : 
| our stage has lost its Kemble, its Siddons, its O’Neil, and it would 
| we believe take the united strength of the two theatres to fill one 
of our best dramas adequately. The golden age of acting as of 
— plays, seems to have past in every country. Our golden age 
in the former, Mr. Tieck says, was in the days of Burbage and Allen; 
he ought perhaps to have said those of Garrick and Henderson. 

The reader needs hardly to be told, that the plays of Shakspeare 


are as familiar to the German boards as to our own. The transla- 
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tions of Schlegel are hardly, if at all inferior to the originals, and 
Lear, Hamlet, Othello, Romeo, may be seen to as great, perhaps 
“gees perfection, on the Berlin or Dresden stage as in London. 

n the present work Mr. Tieck criticises the German Romeo and 
Juliet, Lear and Hamlet. On the latter he has a lon ag ewe 
respecting the characters and some of the speeches. e shall im- 
part to the reader some of his remarks. 

No play of Shakspeare was so much admired as his Hamlet. 
The various characters of the prince, and the quantity of moral 
reflections (of the effect of which the popularity of Euripides is a 
sufficient proof), will easily account for this. But yet none of his 
plays, Mr. Tieck observes, was so frequently attacked even by his 
friends, and he thinks that it was Fletcher’s object in his Philaster 
to give Shakspeare a gentle hint of how a prince deprived of his 
rights like Hamlet ought te act. The madness of Ophelia too was 
not understood, and Fletcher in another piece, ‘The two noble 
kinsmen,” undertook the kind office of giving our bard another les- 
son respecting how young ladies disappointed in love should de- 
mean themselves. How far this may be true we take not upon us 
to decide, though it is not unlikely that Fletcher may be as inno- 
cent of intending to offend Shakspeare, as poor Ben Jonson was, 
whose name has, till within these few years, been synonimous with 
malignity and brutality. 

The character of Polonius, Mr. Tieck says, and perhaps not 
without reason, has been in general misunderstood. On our stage 
he is a sort of buffoon, so also in Germany ; our critic on the con- 
trary sees in him a true statesman, politic and penetrating, always 
ready with counsel, who had been of consequence to the former 
king, and was almost indispensable to the present. The instruc- 
tions which he gives his son are altogether those of a man well 
acquainted with the world, he mixes together important and unim- 
portant matters, for to him both are alike. Every thing he says is 
excellent, and these noble words, 

‘ This above all—To thine ownself be true: 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man’— 
come from his very soul. Polonius’ part in this scene should be 
given in the noblest and most high-minded tone, and only slightly 
tinged with the flat character of many men of rank. In the fol- 
lowing dialogue with Ophelia, he pretends ignorance of his daugh- 
ter’s intimacy with Hamlet. He had heard it from others, forsooth. 
Thus, says Mr. Tieck, the sly courtier becomes quite apparent, for 
the visits to his own house could hardly have been unknown to 
him. But Hamlet visited there in the lifetime of his father, and after 
his death, while it was dubious on whom the election to the crown 
would fall; Polonius however saw by Hamlet’s late conduct, in 
the second scene, of how little consequence, by his own fault, he 
was likely to be of in the court, and he therefore thinks it to be 
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more for his own interest to keep the favour of the king; he, 
therefore, forbids his daughter to give the prince any more encou- 
ragement. In this scene, says Mr. Tieck, the father also shews 
himself as a man who was well acquainted with the passion of 
love and its vagaries; he frequently says that he speaks from 
experience,,and we must believe him, for this youthful passion of 
his own explains, why he remains so firmly convinced all through, 
that the prince is gone mad for love. 

In the scene with the servant, which scene, like many others, 
Mr. Tieck observes, Shakspeare, whose works were certainly played 
without any division into acts, inserted to enable the mind of the 
spectator to regain some tranquillity after the horrors of the night, 
and to prepare for fresh exertion ; in this scene, he says, when the 
directions of Polonius are considered carefully, they will be found 
to be any thing but those of a fool. Mr. Tieck examines them at 
some length, and then proceeds to consider all the other scenes, 
where he appears, and decides that his character has been hitherto 
mistaken. We will remark, en passant, that in the dialogue be- 
tween Polonius and Hamlet, this passage occurs :— 


‘«¢ Excellent well, you are a fishmonger.” 
“¢ Not I, my lord.” 
‘¢ Then I would you were so honest a man’ ”— 


Mr. Tieck explains it thus: “ I would you were so honest a man— 
but (understood)—you are a fleshmonger ; you want to manage a 
meeting between your daughter and me :” which, he says, is jus- 
tified by what Hamlet next says, “‘ For if the sun,” &c. Still, the 
idea of love being the cause of the prince’s madness is strong in the 
mind of Polonius: he minds not what Hamlet says, but proceeds ; 
“He is far gone, far gone: and truly, in my youth, t suffered 
much extremity for love, very like this.” ‘It has always grieved 
me,’ says Mr. Tieck, ‘ when a player has pronounced these words 
in such a manner as only to excite laughter. It was certainly the 
aim of the poet to produce a melancholy smile by this retrospect of 
the old man’s youth, and by the prospect that Hamlet, superior as 
he now appears to the old man in ingenuity, wit, and satire, should, 
when he arrived at the same age, exactly represent him.’ 

Novel and startling as this view of the character of Polonius may 
appear, we cannot help regarding it as having some foundation, 
and it would be strange indeed if we were to be instructed in the 
true sense of our great poet by a foreigner. Yet, why not? 
Schlegel has, undoubtedly, pointed out many beauties, and ex- 
plained many passages and characters in Shakspeare, who has 
not hitherto met with the best of English commentators. We, 
for our parts, are inclined to regard as a mere prejudice the 
opinion, that a writer’s countrymen should understand him best. 
We doubt if any Italian has a fuller conception of the sense 
and the beauties of the great Italian poets, than Mr. Mathias ; 
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arid we have long cherished a secret opinion, that Homer is better 
understood by the scholars of the present day, than he was by 
Aristarchus and his contemporaries. 

“* To be or not to be,” is known to men, women, and schoolboys ; 
and hitherto we have been unanimous in regarding it as a soliloquy 
on suicide. Mr. Tieck is of a different opinion. It is his own 
cowardice that Hamlet is arraigning; that, through the dread of 
falling in the attempt, withholds him from obeying the commands 
of his father’s spirit, attacking the usurper, and contending with 
him for empire and for vengeance. Hamlet is, in Mr. Tieck’s 
eyes, no hero; he exhibits weaknesses of every kind, his por- 
traiture of himself to Ophelia is just; all the darker passions shew 
themselves in him ; revenge, anger, malice, envy, pride, and ambi- 
tion appear in the strongest light; but so relieved and softened 
down by fine feeling, wit, taste, knowledge, and nobleness, that 
this amazing phenomenon attracts and enchants us. Even his 
repulsive qualities are not devoid of greatness and splendour. 

The whole of the disquisition on Hamlet is highly interesting, as 
indeed is almost. every thing in the work. The character of 
Ophelia is beautifully developed, and several of the observations 
are strikingly just and new; and we once more strongly recom- 
mend these volumes to the attention of such persons as love the 
drama, and are versed in the German language. 

The latter part of the volume is composed of observations on the 
German theatre, occasioned by a tour which the author made 
through Germany, chiefly, we believe, with a view to the drama. 
The reflections on costume, decorations, and ballets, and the proper 
mode of delivering verse, are excellent; we recommend, particularly, 
the description. of Mademoiselle George; whom he saw at Stras- 
bourg as the mother of the Maccabees and as Lady Macbeth. 





Arr. III. Espagne Poetique, choix de Poésies Castillanes depuis 
Charles-Quint, jusqu’ a nos jours, mises en vers Francais; avec une 
Dissertation Comparée sur la Langue et la Versification Espagnoles, 
une Introduction en vers, et des Articles Biographiques, Historiques, 
et Littéraires. Par Don Juan Maria Maury. Paris. Mongie. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 440. London. Treuttel and Wurtz. 1826. 


FRENCH poetry is attended, probably, with more difficulties in its 
composition than that of any other European country. Over- 
loaded with rules, and sidighied down by its shackles, like the 
eastern almas, it dances in fetters ; and though we wonder at the 
ingenuity which can in any degree overcome such obstacles, we 
look in vain for the easy grace of practised but unrestricted nature. 
It has always remained inimitable to the mass of the nation, and 
there are wonderfully few foreigners on record who have succeeded 
in gaining its honours, in proportion to the vast number who have 
attempted the enterprise. It is not uncommon to meet with impro- 
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| visatori among the peasants and artizans of Italy, and many 
| brilliant names have been added to the list of our own poets from 
the lower classes of society. But France has nothing in the least 
degree similar, with which to balance the smooth, copious, and 
fluent versifiers of the south, or the Burns, and the Chatterton of 
England. Those who have gained admission to the poetic sanctuary 
in France, have always been few and select; officiating, moreover, 
| we fear, around an empty shrine. , 
Before M. Maury, scarcely any foreigners, except Hamilton and 
Vrederic II., had versified with tolerable success in a language,’ the 
poetical perplexities of which had been most clearly exemplified 
by the very triumphs of a Boileau and a Racine. , 

The boldness of M. Maury is not altogether unreasonable, or un- 
successful. His verses are, indeed, now,and then incumbered with 
heterodox phrases, and harsh inversions,—there is sometimes a 
little negligence of style, and we suspect we have detected a caco- 
phonous line or two; but his general knowledge of the subject, 
the elegance of his prose, and the spirit which he has thrown into 
his translations, are certainly deserving of unqualified praise. 

The glass of M. Maury presents us with the shadows of all the 
poets who have done honour to his country. The list begins with 
the writer, whose hero is Cid, that Rodrique de Vivar, whose 
courage and patriotism were recompensed by Alphonso IV., with 
exile and misery ; and who still lives in the memory of the nation 
with Pelayo, Benardo del Carpio, and Cortez, among the tra- 
ditionary champions of Spain. The catalogue, which begins with 
this rude, but animated bard, contains the names of the Moor 
Abala and Alphonso X., who, in an age of darkness, united in him- 
self the characters of legislator, historian, and mathematician, and 
entwined with the crowns of Leon and Castile, the laurels of min- 
| strelsy. ; 

In this catalogue we have also the names of Juan de Mena; ‘‘a 
man (says Mariana) of great learning for that period, and famous 
for his poems,” but whose reputation, in our opinion at least, con- 
siderably exceeded his merits ; Villena, a poet and mathematician 
whose works were condemned to the flames, because he was learned 
in necromhancy ; the Marquis de Santillana, a laborious writer, and 
one of. the first Spanish imitators of the Italian sonnets, who 
rushed from the field of battle to his study, and dropped the sword 
to wield the pen, was the instructor of princes, and did not disdain 
to write sentiment to his shepherdess; Don Diego Mendoza, a 
mediocre poet, but an useful historian, and an elegant orator, who 
died in 1576; Boscan, the reformer of the Spanish Parnassus; 
whose friendship was enjoyed by young Garcilaso, dignified by his 
countrymen at that period, with the title of prince of the poets... . 

From this time is dated the brilliant period of Spanish poetry ;— 
adorned by Garcilaso, a writer of elegiac and pastoral verses, a 
diplomatist and a soldier, who died at the age of 33; Saint: 
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Theresa, who published her autobiography, and composed a ro- 
mance of chivalry, ‘‘ which lay open,” says her confessor, “to a 
good deal of comment ;” who described most beautifully the con- 
dition of a fallen angel, by saying, ‘‘the wretch! he could not 
love ;” and Father Luis de Leon, a man of philosophical piety, a 
professor of theology, and among lyric poets, one of the noblest 
that the world has seen. ‘ He excelled,’ says Maury, ‘in learning, 
and is said to have been particularly attached to the writings of 
Plato—a taste, indeed, which appears to have coloured his odes. 
He was interrupted in his successful career as a preacher, by some 
intrigues, and confined in the dungeons of the inquisition for five 
years. Upon his restoration to freedom, he addressed a vast con- 
course assembled to hear his first sermon; but far from making any 
allusion to his own history, he began with the accustomed phrase, 
“‘ We were observing yesterday.”’ The next on the list, are Herrera, 
who, in three battle odes, has introduced into modern poetry the 
strength and energy of the Hebrew prophets ; and Cervantes, who 
must be left without an epithet, from the impossibility of finding 
one adequately descriptive of his genius :—a slave at Algiers, the 
victim of persecution in Spain, a gallant soldier, and the first of 
authors ; he died in 1616, on the same day as Shakspeare, names 
to which if we add those of Goethe and J. J. Rousseau, we have 
mentioned the four most extraordinary minds of modern literature. 
Of the Andalusian Gongora we shall only observe, that he 
invented a new dialect, and endeavoured to work a revolution in 
poetry. His name, by an extravagant severity, has become synoni- 
mous with Bavius, or Blackmore. Lord Holland’s elegant work 
has made us already acquainted with the voluminous Lope de 
Vega, who, when a mere child five years old, used to barter his 
verses for toys, at thirteen had written several plays, and of whom 
it has been very commonly said, that the labours of his life 
amounted to 21,316,000 verses, distributed between 1800 come- 
dies, and 400 other poems. There is no species of poetical compo- 
sition which he did not attempt, and none, perhaps, in which he 
did not display considerable ingenuity, and boundless fertility, 
sometimes of thought, often of conceit, together with occasional 
touches of tenderness and passion, and of a vigorous and health 
imagination. His carelessness, bad taste, and prolixity, which did 
not pass uncensured in his own time, would now be much more 
severely visited. He succeeded in usurping the theatre of his age 
and country, and in exciting, as if it had been his right, a general 
and fervid enthusiasm, such as was never, probably, awakened by 
any other writer during his own lifetime. His person and works 


were objects of national concern, and his death was regarded as a 
severe public calamity. 

With Lope de Vega ended what has usually been called the 
golden age of Spanish literature. Lupercio (or Lobergo Leonardo), 
and Bartholomew (Leonardo) D’Argensola, brothers, who were sur- 
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named the Horaces of Spain, supported for some time the reputa- 
tion of the national poetry : but after them, Quevedo, whose pro- 
ductions were almost as voluminous as those of Lope de Vega, and 
who resembled Cervantes in his misfortunes; Rioja, a friend of 
Quevedo, and the companion of his captivity, and Villegas, their 
presumptuous rival, began the decided deterioration which became 
so evident under Philip IV. Extravagance, incorrectness, ob- 
scurity, and bombast, which are discernible enough in their pre- 
decessors, reached their utmost height in the compositions of these 
authors. ‘No poet,’ says M. Maury (and it is a bold declaration), 
‘ever pushed his arrogance so far as Villegas : he represented himself, 
in the frontispiece of his earliest work, under the emblem of a rising 
sun, before the brightness of which the stars hid their diminished 
heads, with the motto “ sicut sol matutinus, me surgente quid iste ¢!” 
which is not particularly grammatical ; and if it be intended, as we 
suspect, for a verse, is neither very metrical, nor very musical. The 
inferior lights destined to dwindle before the glories of Villegas, were 
Rioja, Quevedo, Gongora, Lope de Vega, and the Argensolas, all en- 
joying, at that period, the meridian of their reputations. It is true, 
nevertheless, that the compositions which were ushered in with 
such a flourish of trumpets, had considerable merit. Among them 
was the following poem, considered a model in its kind: after 
which we shall present our readers with a sonnet by Lupercio 
D’Argensola. 


Ex PaxaRILLo, 


‘ Yo vi sobre un tomillo 
Quexarse un paxarillo, 
Viendo su nido amado, 
De quien era caudillo, 
De un labrador robado. 
Vile Tan congojado, 
Por tal atrevimiento, 
Dar mil quexas al viento, 
Para que al cielo santo, 
Lleve su tierno llanto, 
Lleve su triste acento. 
Ya con triste armonia, 
Esforzando el intento, 
Mil quexas repetia ; 

Ya cansado callaba, 

Y al nuevo sentimiento 

Ya sonoro volvia : 

Ya circular volaba ; 

Ya rastrero corria ; 

Ya pues, de rama-en rama, 
Al rustico seguia, 

Y saltando en la grama, 
Parece que decia. 
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‘¢ Dame, rustico fiero, 

“« Mi dulce compania ;” 

Y que le respondia 

Fl rustico: “ No quiero.” ’—vol.1., pp. 422, 423. 





L’ OIsEAU. 


‘ Jai vu sur un ormeau 
Gemir un tendre oiseau : 
Helas! on lui saccage 
L’abri de ses beaux jours ; 
Un rustre en dure cage 
Emporte ses amours. 
L’oiseau, de branche en branche, 
Sa peine amere épanche 
En sons mélodieux, 
Pour que les vents pieux 
A la celeste enceinte 

' Portent la triste plainte, 
Portent les doux adieux. 
Puis on la croit éteinte, 
Et puis l’ardente voix 
Eclate une autrefois. 
L’inhumain qui l’afflige 
Poursuit : il vole apres, 
Ou bien sautille auprés : 
Ou bien, de tige en tige, 
Autour de lui voltige. 
I] semble, avec douceur, 
Redire au ravisseur : 
*¢ Rends-mor mon bien unique : 
‘¢ Retourne sur tes pas.” 
Et que le dur rustique 
Repond: ‘ Je ne veux pas.” ’—vol. i., pp. 416, 417. 





This resembles a good deal the old French “ Dialogue entre un 
Passant et une Tourterelle. ” 


Le Passant.— Que fais tu dans ces bois, plaintive tourtelle ?” 
La Tourterelle,—‘* Je Gemis ; jai perdu, ma Compagne fidelle.” 
Le Passant,—‘* Ne crains tu pas que l’oiseleur 

Ne te fasse mourir comme elle ?” 
La Tourterelle.—* Si ce n’est lui ce sera ma douleur.” 


These have been rendered into Latin neatly enough by Le P. 
Sanadon : 


‘ Quid memora, O turtur, querulis singultibus imples? 
Heu! fidei mortem comparis orba gemo. 
Nonne times ne fraude pari te funerit auceps ¢ ? 
Si non aucupio, vieta dolore cadam.’ 


The sonnet which follows is, as we before said, from the works of 
Lupercio D’Argensola, and probably the best of his productions : 
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SONETO. 


Imagen espantosa de la muerte, 
Sueno cruel, no turbes mas mi pecho, 
Mostrandome cortado el nudo estrecho, 
Consuelo solo de mi adversa suerte. 


Busca de algun tirano el muro fuerte, 
De jaspe las paredes, de oro el techo ; 
O al rico avaro, en el angosto lecho, 
Haz que temblando con sudor despierte. 


El uno vea el popular tumulto 
Romper con furia las herradas puertas, 
O al sobornado siervo el hierro oculto ; 


El otro sus riquezas descubiertas, 
Con Ilave falsa, 6 con violento insulto ; 
Y dexale al amor sus glorias ciertas.'"—vol. i., p. 337. 


SONNET. 


‘ Porte ailleurs, 6 sommeil, image de la mort, 
De tes songes menteurs le prestige bisarre : 
Cruel, ne me dis plus que le ciel me sépare 
De Vobjet adoré, seul appui de mon sort. 

Sur sa pourpre de Tyr, si jamais il y dort, 
Tourmente le repos du despote barbare, 

Ou d’un froid, tremblement va fatiguer l’avare, 
Don son lit rétréci tenant son coftre-fort. 


Que l’un ait vu forcer par le peuple en furie 
El ses portes d’airain et sa garde aguerrie, 
Ou l’esclave tirant un potgnard suborné ; 


Que l’autre, par surprise, a la merci des armes ; 
Pour défendre son or se débatte obstiné, 
Mais épargne a l’amour Ces injustes alarmes.’—Vol. i., p. 331. 


The extracts which we have made from the “‘ Espagne Poetique” 
are sufficient specimens of M. Maury’s abilities and style. His 
verses are commonly elegant and smooth, with an occasional blot of 
negligence and stiffness. We suspect that the age ote ie 
would annoy the delicate sensibilities of the high and mighty 
academicians :— 

‘ Mais de notre amitié tous les deux recevant 
Un sentiment commun qui domina les autres.’ 


In the lines which we have already quoted— 


‘ Helas! on lut saccage 
L’abri de ses beaux jours,’ 


on lui saccage is neither very French, as it is here used, nor very 
harmonious in verse. 
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‘ Un esclave tirant un poignard suborné.’ 


suggests to us, that though one may suborn a witness, and 
though subornation of perjury is not altogether unknown, either 
in England or elsewhere, yet that subornation of a poignard isa 
crime amenable to no tribunal but that of criticism, and there it 
deserves the severest inftictions of the literary code. 


‘ Que l’autre, par surprise, a Ja mercie des armes, 
Pour defendre son os, se debatte obstiné.’ 


French, with all its politeness, will not suffer itself to be forced 
into these contortions. The inversion which has driven the un- 
fortunate ‘‘ obstiné” to the end of the line, that it might pass muster 
as a rhyme, would be branded by the mildest Parisian critic. In 
the translation of the penultimate stanza of Garcilaso, “ Salicio 
nemoroso,” (which, on the whole, is well rendered), the word 
désormais, in the last verse, seems to us to weaken and withdraw 
the expression. We could considerably increase this catalogue of 
peccadilloes from the verses of Don Juan Maria Maury, which ne- 
vertheless are respectable performances, and really contain as much 
music as ordinary French rhymes. 

As a writer of prose he has nothing to fear, his style is both 
correct and elegant. His collection of anecdotes, historical notices, 
portraits, and descriptions, combines instruction with amusement in 
a very laudable degree. 

The tragical adventure of the lover, John Macias, and the heroic 
devotion of the gallant Guzman, with M. Maury’s accounts of 


which we shall conclude our extracts, give a tolerable notion of the 
ancient Spanish character. 


‘ A lady of the palace inspired the poet John Macias with a passion 
which nothing could overcome, and which resisted alike the marriage of 
his mistress, the remonstrances of the Grand Master, and the imprison- 
ment to which this officer thought it his duty to subject the intractable 
lover. In this situation he calmly passed his life, occupied with poetical 
lamentations of his misfortune, and praises of the lady of his affections. 
The irritated husband, notwithstanding the security which he enjoyed from 
the situation of his rival, determined to get rid of him for ever; and hav- 
ing bribed the gaoler, dispatched him, by shooting an arrow through the 
grate of his dungeon. Macias was then singing one of his own impas- 
sioned lamentations, and died while in the act of repeating the name of his 
mistress. 

‘ Don Alonzo Perez de Guzman, surnamed the Brune, purchased very 
dearly the veneration in which Spain still holds his descendants. Under the 
son of the unfortunate Alphonso X., this gallant Alonzo defended against 
the moors the town of Tarifa, which had recently been recovered by the 
arms of the Spaniards. His son fell into the hands of the besiegers, and 
they threatened to put him to death, unless the place was given up; but 
Guzman, instead of yielding to their demands, flung his sword to them 
from the battlements, as if he was willing to furnish the instrument of his 
Own misery, rather than desert his duty. He left the walls, and shortly 
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afterwards heard the clamours and execrations of his soldiers, who were 
looking at the execution. When he was told the cause of their exlamation, 
he merely observed, I thought the enemy had entered the town: The 


moors speedily raised the siege, in despair of overcoming such iron 
firmness. 


The comparative dissertation on the language and literature of 
Spain, which forms the preliminary matter, affords proof that the 
author is not only acquainted with the modern languages which 
are the richest in literature, but that he has also investigated those 
subtle and obscure peculiarities, which regulate the differences of 
their metrical harmony. After having analyzed the subject with a 
good deal of acuteness, he gives the preference, on this point, to 
Spanish ; and there is, certainly, no language more sonorous and 
musical. But we are strongly inclined to doubt another of his con- 
clusions, that it is the most abundant in poetry. It has produced 
only one great poem, the Araucania, which though instinct in 
many parts with high genius, is also full of imperfections, and can 
never bear the least comparison with the Divina Comedia, or Pa- 
radise lost. The Spaniards possess, indeed, a most rich and varied 
drama, though here again they can shew nothing comparable to 
Hamlet or Comus, or Faust, or Athalie, or the Tartufe. They 
have a considerable number of fine lyric poets—a class rather con- 
fined both in number and merit, in all other European countries, 
except Italy. England, in spite of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Moore, ae Campbell, is rather deficient in the greater ode. 
France is in a similar predicament, though some of J. B. Rous- 
seau’s and Delavigne’s are elegant and impassioned, and De La- 
martine has published two delightful volumes of grave and lofty 
and tender meditation. Spain has a long list of fine lyric writers, 
from the day-spring of her poetry down to the times of Melendez 
and Quintana; but on the whole, though we confess that the co- 
medies of Caldron are very brilliant and fascinating, we must add, 
that the poetry of Spain seems to us to be of a much lower grade 
of excellence than that of Italy and England. 

The Spanish language is copious, energetic, and melodious ; but 
M. Maury carries its praises rather too far, when he prefers it to all 
the others of Europe. In spite of its precision, its brilliancy, its 
naiveté, and its general fitness for conversation and business, we 
are inclined to give up French, which is monotonous and poor 
in sound, and miserably restricted in its poetical vocabulary. 
There is a good deal of roughness and awkwardness in the gut- 
tural German. English is certainly objectionable from its jarring 
consonants; and the disuse of the plurals in en, and of the third 
person singular in th, has overwhelmed the language with a deluge 
of hissing ss. There are, perhaps, too many vowels in Italian, 
and the c recurs too frequently in conjunction with the e and ¢. 
Yet the vague declamatory diffuseness of Spanish, leaves it no ad- 
vantage over a language like the first of these ; which, from its 
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unlimited power of combination, gives room for any required degree 
of precision ; or over English, which probably from the national 
habits of business, has been disciplined into the most concise 
strength, and from the general intelligence of society and the 
happy want of an academy, has obtained to the greatest copious- 
ness of expression in all departments of thought. Neither can it 
be said that the Spanish is superior to the Italian, which whatever 
may be the lax and licentious habits of composition indulged in by 
its titled sonnateers and idle improvisatori, has been shewn by 
Dante and by Machiavelli, to be susceptible of tle most stern and 
lofty energy. The Spanish, however, is a language which, beauti- 
ful and powerful even now, will probably be extremely improved 
by the entire regeneration (not distant, we trust) of the people. 
Habits of industry, and serious objects of attention, must inevitably 
curtail its luxuriant proportions ; and in the multiplication of na- 
tional affairs, the Arguelles and Galianos yet unborn, will learn to 
save the time of the Cortes, and to express in three words what has 
heretofore been arranged in three magnificent sentences. 

Not only does M. Maury set forth those excellences of his lan- 
guage, which we have most readily allowed, but he seems inclined 
to infer from them, that the thoughts which it has been used to 
express, are also of extreme importance, and to prove the value of 
the literature from the merits of the vocabulary, besides this de- 
fect in his logic, his partiality to his own dialect makes him now 
and then a little unjust to other languages. It is not true, for 
instance, that Italian has been spoilt through the wish to adapt it 
more perfectly to music; or that effort is necessary to give it 
strength, which is only obtained by the employment of the r. It 
is not strength, but imitative harmony which the Italian poets aim 
at by the use of this letter, as in the lines of Tasso: 


Chiama gli abitator de l’ombre eterne 
Il rauco suon de la tartarea tromba. 


He doubtless wished to give force to the verse, but then his main 
object evidently was to express, as vividly as possible, tlhe sound of 
the infernal trump. Pope has done the same thing: 


But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 


And Racine, in describing the serpents seen by Orestes, 
Pour qui sont ces serpents qui sifflent sur vos tétes ? 


has obviously endeavoured to use words of a hissing sound. The 
fact is, that in all languages, and especially in- English, the 
only objects which it is really possible to mimic in verse, have na- 
turally been expressed by imitative words, and it is by no means 
difficult to turn them to account in writing, though at one time it 
was far too prevalent a fashion. 

M. Maury is quite persuaded, that no poetry except the Spanish, 
contains specimens of the kind of rhyme called assonante. We 
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believe that it was frequent in the early songs of most of the Ten- 
tonic nations. [t was obviously the result of negligence, of extem- 
pore composition; and so far from being an excellence in the 
versification of any language, it can now only be the mere resourse 
of indolence and the want of skill. For the objections made b 
Milton, and many others, to the employment of rhyme at all, appl 
to the ruder, fully as much as to the more perfect kinds; whic 
last have all the advantage of completeness and finish, over the 
botched productions of half-taught artizans. In proof of our asser- 
tion that these assonante rhymes have been used beyond the Penin- 
sula, we may observe, that all the older English ballads are full of 
them. In Gil Morrice, for instance, we find, 


“(h! where will I get a bonny boy 
That will win both horse and shoon, 
That will gae to Lord Barnard’s ha’, 
And bid his lady come.” 


{n the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, it is written, 


‘“¢ Make haste, make haste, my merry men all, 
Our good ship sails the morn ; 
O no, O no, my master dear, 
For I fear a deadly storm.” 


Solari translated a great number of Horace’s Odes into this 
vowel rhyme; and the French troubadours npieree lt very fre- 
oe There is an instance im an old song attributed to Henry 

7 

‘¢ Si le roi en avait donné 
Paris sa grand ville, 
Et qu'il en eut fallut quitter 
L’amour de ma mie.” 


The nearest approach to this which now remains in French 
verse, is the rhyme suffisanté, the same as the assonante of the Ita- 
lians, as distinguished from the ‘rime riche.’ In the latter case 
the rhyming syllables consist of three or four letters exactly the 
same, as, for instance, in these lines of Voltaire : 

‘¢ Leandre conduit par l’amour, 
En nageant disait aux orages, 
Laissez moi gagner les rivages, 
Neme noyez qu’a mon retour.” 


The following stanzas by the same author contain only the ‘ rime 
suffisante !’ 
‘¢ Au nom du Pinde et de Cythere, 
Gentil Bernard est averti ; 
Que l’art d’aimer doit samedi, 
Vener diner chez |’art de plaire.” 


These comments refer only to the preliminary portion of M. 
Maury’s work, which, allowing for a certain quantity of mistake 
and prejudice, deserves the approbation of all men who wish for 
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freedom of trade in literature, as well as in wines, cottons, and 
hardware. We confess ourselves considerably surprised at finding 
any one but a native of France, who manages with such ease and 
correctness the language of that country. 





Art. IV. Nebenstunden von Ernst. Moritz Arndt. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Leipzig. Black and Young. London. 1826. 


TuHIs is an agreeable work, though on a subject somewhat trite 
to us—the Shetland and Orkney islands. Mr. Arndt, however, 
though he is indebted for his materials in a great measure to 
English writers, has introduced such a variety of original observa- 
tions, as to make his book interesting even to persons well ac- 
quainted with Hibbert and Barry, his two principal authorities. 

Mr. Arndt is already well known to the literary world by his 
travels in Sweden, his Popular Tales, and other works. He is a 
native of the island of Rugen, and at present a professor in the 
university of Bonn, which also reckons Niebuhr and A. W. Schlegel 
among its members ; and having been all his life an admirer of the 
old times of the north, and a student of its history, he has formed 
the idea of beguiling old age, of which he begins to feel the ap- 
proaches, by works like the present, which he designates Neben- 
stunden, or Leisure-Hours, and which will principally treat of the 
manners, history, and languages of the northern nations. 

We believe we might assert with safety, that more persons would 
be found in the metropolis who are acquainted with the manners 
and history of the Society and Sandwich islands than of Shetland 
and Orkney. Yet these are by no means destitute of interest ; 
they contain a population lineally descended from the celebrated 
Vikinger, those northmen, once the terror of Europe, a race with 
which hardly any other is to be compared for feats of daring 
courage and unwearied resolution. Old northern manners and su- 
perstitions still linger in those isles ; and the antiquary can there 
meet with monuments and fragments of a language that is now no 
more. 

The early history of those islands is covered in impenetrable 
darkness. Who were their first inhabitants? whether Caledo- 
nians, Scots, Picts, or German or northern Vikinger? These are 
questions not to be answered with certainty; but there is every 
reason to conclude that they must have been peopled by the nation 
inhabiting Caledonia, which lay within sight of them. That the 
Caledonians could not have been mere tribes of savages, thinly 
sprinkled over the country, Mr. Arndt argues with great justice, 
from the very large armies, of from 50,000 to 80,000 men, brought 
against them by Agricola and Severus, who defeated but could not 
conquer them ; and that the Orkneys were at that time inhabited, 
he thinks very evident, from the language of Tacitus, who says of 
Agricola, “‘ Orcades invenit domuitque.” 
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In the four centuries that followed the departure of the Romans 
from Britain, we only occasionally meet the name, nothing more, 
of the Orcades in the lives of the British and Irish saints; but 
about the middle of the ninth century, a new impulse was given 
in the north, and daring bands of Vikinger poured over the seas in 
search of conquest and plunder in the middle regions of the south. 
The occasion of this new migration, resembling in extent that 
which in the fifth century rushed down on the south western parts 
of the Roman Empire, was the contemporary establishment of mo- 
narchies in Norway and Denmark, by Gorm, and by Harold the Fair- 
haired. The proud and high spirited men who had formerly been 
the equals of these princes, who derived their descent from their . 
gods, and were either princes themselves, or the sons and grandsons 
of princes, could ill brook submission. They gathered together 
bands of adventurous followers ; their fleets covered the seas, they 
descended on the wealthy coasts of Belgium, France, and England ; 
and the rich booty which they gained, and the glory and the fame 
which they acquired, attracted every year fresh numbers of their 
countrymen to their standard. . 

It was not alone the thirst of plunder that now actuated the north- 
men, they, in their love of independence, sought for increase of 
territory even in inhospitable climes; they discovered and colonized 
Greenland and Iceland, and conquered and settled in the Shet- 
lands, Orkneys, and Hebrides, exterminating the old inhabitants ; 
of whom all we know is, that they were called the Peti and Pape, 
and from thence, harassed by their incursions the dominions 
of Gorm and Harold, which led to the invasion of the islands by 
the latter monarch, and:their conquest and formation into a count- 
ship. 

The memory of these events is chiefly preserved in the Icelandic 
Sagas, those histories and biographies which transmit to us in full 
freshness, the actions, and the mode of thinking of, perhaps, the 
noblest race the world has ever seen, mingled olek with fable, 
like the earlier tales of Greece, when departing from their imme- 
diate home, and describing adventures in the eastern land of Gar- 


_ darika (Russia), or the southern regions of France, Spain, or even 


the land of the Blue-men (Africa) ; but sincere and true, whenever 
the truth was attainable by the writer. Even their most wonderful 
and fabulous narrations are based on facts, and everywhere they 
present a faithful picture of the high thoughts, and the daring spirit 
of enterprise which, at that period, characterised the hardy sons 
of the north. 

Mr. Arndt gives from the Thimkringle, or Home Circuit, (a Saga 
containing the history of the countries possessed by the Northmen), 
an account of the invasion and settlement of the islands by Harold ; 
and as it is a specimen of the simple, unadorned style that gene- 
tally prevails in those mixed prose and poetical compositions, we 
shall translate from it a few extracts. After having related the 
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conquests of the islands by Harold, and his having given them to 
Jarl Régnvalld (the celebrated Ronald), to compensate him for the 
loss of his son, who had been killed in one of the engagements 
with the Vikinger, and Rognvalld having settled his brother Sigurd 


there as his deputy, and some of the subsequent events, the history 
proceeds. 


‘ Jarl Rognvalld heard of the death of his brother Sigurd, and that 
Vikinger had settled in the lands. He then sent to the west his son 
Hallad; and he, before setting out, took the title of Jarl, and had a 
mighty host; when he came to the Orkneys he established himself on the 
land. But both in harvest, and in winter, and in spring, Vikinger came 
round the islands and plundered on the coasts, and lifted strandlzft, (i. e. 
carried off the cattle from the strand), Then Jarl Hallad was disgusted 
with living on the islands : he was thus driven from his Jarldom, and took 
the name and rights of a haulder, (holder, that is, he gave up his jarldom 
and retired to his own estate), and accordingly sailed eastwards to Nor- 
way. But when Jarl Rognvalld came to hear this, he was incensed at the 
conduct of Hallad, and he said, his sons were very unlike their forefathers, 
Then answered Einar, I am but little regarded by thee, and have to part 
from but little love here, 1 will go westward to the islands, if thou will 
give me some force. I then will promise thee what will be most grateful 
to thee, that I will never more come back to Norway. Jarl Rognvalld 
replied, that it pleased him well that he never should come back, for, said he, 
I have but little hope that thy friends should ever put honour by thee, for all 
thy mother’s race are of a servile sort. Jarl Rognvalld gave Einar a well- 
armed long ship. Einar sailed in the harvest eastward on the sea. And 
when he came to the Orkneys, Vikinger were lying there with two ships, 
commanded by Thour Treskegg and Kalf Skurka. Einar immediately en- 
gaged them, and conquered them, and they both fell. Then was this sung: 


Then gave he Treskegg to the Troll, 
Torf Einar slew the brave Skurka. 


He was called Torf Einar because he had turf dug, and used it for firing, 
for there were no woods in the Orkneys. Thus was Einar made jarl over 
the islands, and became a mighty man. He was an ugly man and one- 
eyed, and yet he was the most sharp-sighted of men.’ 


* * * * * * + * * 


‘ When king Harold was forty years old, several of his sons were already 
come to their full growth; they were all speedily mature. Now it hap- 
pened that they were discontented, because the king gave them no 
governments, but set jarls over every filkie (district), and they fancied that 
the jarls were of inferior birth to themslves. Then Halfdan, Halegg, and 
Gadsor Liomi set out one spring, with a large party, and fell unawares on 
Rognvalld jarl of More, and set fire to his house, and burned himself and 
sixty men in it. 

‘ Halfdan Haleg came westward to the Orkneys, and very unexpectedly. 
And jarl Einar fled from the islands, and came soon after again in the 
harvest, and fell suddenly on Halfdan. They fought each other, and 
the conflict was short, and Halfdan fled, and it was about night time. 
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Einar and his men lay there without tents. . But in the morning, ‘wher 
the day broke, they set out to trace the fugitives on the! islands, and 
every one was killed where he was met. Then spake jar! Binar.—! know’ 
fiot, said he, whether it is a man ora bird I see on Rinon’s Island; it 
sometimes raises itself up, it sometimes sinks down. Thereupon .they 
‘went thither, and found Halfdon Halégg, and took him prisoner. Jarl 
Einar in the evening sung this song before he went to the fight— _— 


‘I see not out of Rolff’s hands, 

- Or Hrolloges flying 
The spear in the enemy’s band— 
We should avenge our father. 
Yet this evening while we ’re fighting 
Sitteth, in the cask-streaming 
Contest, the stupid 
Thorer Jarl in More. 


‘ Then went jarl Einar'to Halfdon. He cut the eagle on his back in 
this manner,—he struck his sword in deep to his back-bone, and cut open 
all his ribs as ‘far as the loins, and then drew out his lungs. That was 
Halgden’s death. Then sung Einar— ‘i , 


* Avenged have I Rognvalid’s death, 
So enjoined the Norne, 
Now is the folks-pillar down fallen 
Here on my share of land. 
Cast, my jolly companions, 
While the victory is ours, 
(Tribute I pay him hardly), 
With the sea-wind the pebbles.—pp. 42 —45. 


The posterity of Ronald long held their sway over the islands, 
sometimes almost independently ; but when firmer hands grasped the 
sceptre of Norway, the might of sovereignty made itself to be felt by 
the insular Jarls. Beside the islands they owned, a large tract of 
the northern parts of Scotland and the Hebrides were tributary to 
them. In the time of Jarl Sigurd, Christianity was introduced 
into the islands in the following concise and gentle manner, by 
the great Norwegian monarch, Oloff Tryggveson, as is related 
in his Saga. 

‘ Oloff then sailed to the west with five ships, first to the Sudurden 
(the Hebrides). Thorer was on the voyage with him. Thence they 
sailed to the Orkneys. Jarl Sigurd Lodrisson was lying then in 
Rognvalldsey, in Asmundsvog, with a long ship, and intended to pass over 
to Kathees. Then Oloff sailed with his fleet from the west to the islands, 
and lay there in the haven, for Petland’s frith was not‘navigable. When 
the king learned that the jarl was lying there, he had him called toa 
conference with him. But when the jarl was come on board to the con- 
ference with the king, they had spoken but little when the king said to the 
jarl, he should let himself be baptized, along with all the people of his 
land, otherwise he should die there on the spot. And the king threatened 
that he would go over the islands with fire and destruction, and lay the 


land waste, if the people did not become Christians. And when the jarl 
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conquests of the islands by Harold, and his having given them to 
Jarl Régnvalld (the celebrated Ronald), to compensate him for the 
loss of his son, who had been killed in one of the engagements 
with the Vikinger, and Rognvalld having settled his brother Sigurd 
there as his deputy, and some of the subsequent events, the history 
proceeds. 


¢ Jarl Rognvalld heard of the death of his brother Sigurd, and that 
Vikinger had settled in the lands. He then sent to the west his son 
Hallad; and he, before setting out, took the title of Jarl, and had a 
mighty host ; when he came to the Orkneys he established himself on the 
land. But both in harvest, and in winter, and in spring, Vikinger came 
round the islands and plundered on the coasts, and lifted strandlift, (i. e. 
carried off the cattle from the strand), Then Jarl Hallad was disgusted 
with living on the islands : he was thus driven from his Jarldom, and took 
the name and rights of a haulder, (holder, that is, he gave up his jarldom 
and retired to his own estate), and accordingly sailed eastwards to Nor- 
way. But when Jarl Rognvalld came to hear this, he was incensed at the 
conduct of Hallad, and he said, his sons were very unlike their forefathers, 
Then answered Einar, I am but little regarded by thee, and have to part 
from but little love here, 1 will go westward to the islands, if thou will 
give me some force. I then will promise thee what will be most grateful 
to thee, that I will never more come back to Norway. Jarl Rognvalld 
replied, that it pleased him well that he never should come back, for, said he, 
I have but little hope that thy friends should ever put honour by thee, for all 
thy mother’s race are of a servile sort. Jarl Rognvalld gave Einar a well- 
armed long ship. Einar sailed in the harvest eastward on the sea. And 
when he came to the Orkneys, Vikinger were lying there with two ships, 
commanded by Thour Treskegg and Kalf Skurka. Einar immediately en- 

ved them, and conquered them, and they both fell. Then was this sung: 


Then gave he Treskegg to the Troll, 
Torf Einar slew the brave Skurka. 


He was called Torf Einar because he had turf dug, and used it for firing, 
for there were no woods in the Orkneys. Thus was Einar made jarl over 
the islands, and became a mighty man. He was an ugly man and one- 
eyed, and yet he was the most sharp-sighted of men.’ 


* * * x * * * * * 


‘ When king Harold was forty years old, several of his sons were already 
come to their full growth; they were all speedily mature. Now it hap- 
pened that they were discontented, because the king gave them no 
governments, but set jarls over every filkie (district), and they fancied that 
the jarls were of inferior birth to themslves. Then Halfdan, Halegg, and 
Gadsor Liomi set out one spring, with a large party, and fell unawares on 
Rognvalld jarl of More, and set fire to his house, and burned himself and 
sixty men in it. 

‘ Halfdan Haleg came westward to the Orkneys, and very unexpectedly. 
And jarl Einar fled from the islands, and came soon after again in the 
harvest, and fell suddenly on Halfdan. They fought each other, and 
the conflict was short, and Halfdan fled, and it was about night time. 
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Einar and his men lay there without tents. But in the morning, ‘when 
the day broke, they set out to trace the fugitives on the’ islands, and 
every one was killed where he was met. Then spake jarl Einar.—I know 
fot, said he, whether it is a man ora bird I see on Rinon’s Island; it 
sometimes raises itself up, it sometimes sinks down. Thereupon .they 
‘went thither, and found Halfdon Halégg, and took him prisoner. Jarl 
Einar in the evening sung this song before he went to the fight.— 


‘ I see not out of Rolff’s hands, 
Or Hrolloges flying 
The spear in the enemy’s band— 
We should avenge our father. 
Yet this evening while we ’re fighting 
Sitteth, in the cask-streaming 
Contest, the stupid 
Thorer Jarl in More. 


‘ Then went jarl Einar'to Halfdon. He cut the eagle on his back in 
this manner,—he struck his sword in deep to his back-bone, and cut open 
all his ribs as far as the loins, and then drew out his lungs. That was 
Halgden’s death. Then sung Einar— | 


* Avenged have I Rognvalid’s death, 
So enjoined the Norne, 
Now is the folks-pillar down fallen 
Here on my share of land. 
Cast, my jolly companions, 
While the victory is ours, 
(Tribute I pay him hardly), 
With the sea-wind the pebbles.—pp. 42 —45. 


The posterity of Ronald long held their sway over the islands, 
sometimes almost independently ; but when firmer hands grasped the 
sceptre of Norway, the might of sovereignty made itself to be felt by 
the insular Jarls. Beside the islands they owned, a large tract of 
the northern parts of Scotland and the Hebrides were tributary to 
them. In the time of Jarl Sigurd, Christianity was introduced 
into the islands in the following concise .and gentle manner, by 
the great Norwegian monarch, Oloff Tryggveson, as is related 
in his Saga. 

‘ Oloff then sailed to the west with five ships, first to the Sudurden 
(the Hebrides). Thorer was on the voyage with him. Thence they 
sailed to the Orkneys. Jarl Sigurd Lodrisson was lying then in 
Roégnvalldsey, in Asmundsvog, with a long ship, and intended to pass over 
to Kathees. Then Oloff sailed with his fleet from the west to the islands, 
and lay there in the haven, for Petland’s frith was not‘navigable. When 
the king learned that the jarl was lying there, he had him called toa 
conference with him. But when the jarl was come on board to the con- 
ference with the king, they had spoken but little when the king said to the 
jarl, he should let himself be baptized, along with all the people of his 
land, otherwise he should die there on the spot. And the king threatened 
that he would go over the islands with fire and destruction, and lay the 


land waste, if the people did not become Christians. And when the jarl 
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was thus situated, he determined to receive baptism. He was then bap- 
tized, and all the people that were with him. Then the jarl swore an oath 
to the king, and became his man, and gave him his son as a hostage, who 


was named Hwalp, or Dog, and king Oloff took him with him to Norway.” 
—pp. 48, 49. : 


The remainder of his work Mr. Arndt devotes to a more accurate 
account of the history, the commerce, productions, antiquities, 
superstitions, &c. of the Orkney and Shetland islands. We repeat, 
that although his materials are chiefly extracted from the above- 
mentioned two writers, he has mics Bes them with a variety of 
original observations, which display a thorough acquaintance with 
northern literature. Of Barry he expresses himself in terms of 
great commendation; of Dr. Hibbert’s book he says, that as to 
tone, style, and arrangement, it is one of the most confused and 
intolerable compositions that ever exercised the patience of an 
unfortunate student. He condemns, and we will add with ‘great 
justice, the stilted style in which the work is written; but at the 
same time acknowledges the great value of much of what it con- 


tains, and praises the just sentiments and the various knowledge of 
the author. 





Art. V. Tragedie ed altre Opere di Alessandro Manzoni Milanese. 
12mo. pp. 680. Mbolini, Firenze. 1825. 


Wui.st other nations are engaged in solving political and econo- 
mical problems, while some of them are fast advancing in the 
career of civilization and power, and others struggling for inde- 
pendence, and even existence; the Italians, following the bent of 


ages, are either sunk in the enjoyment of indolence, or busy and 


divided about words, about elegances, about trifles. Such at 
least is the account we hear repeated at every arrival from the 
south. Thus the polished Greeks, once irremoveably fixed under 
the stern yoke of Rome, wrangled in their academies about the 
rules of eloquence and logic; and the children of their conquerors, 
the rough Quirites, repaired to Athens to study their humanities. 
Without subscribing unconditionally to the above report, which 
would imply that Italy is stationary, and her progress in mental 
improvement almost null, a report in which there is at least much 
exaggeration, we proceed to notice two subjects which are at 
present the source of much literary strife in Italy. One concerns 
the language, the other relates to works of imagination, and espe- 
7 to poetry. 
ith respect to the former the question is, whether the 
dictionary of La Crusca, and the authors from whom that work 
has selected its authorities, (authors chiefly of the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries), are to be the only guides in the choice and ap- 
plication of the words of the Italian, or rather Tuscan language ? 
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_ And here from the main question springs out a minor one of muni- 
cipal vanity, the Tuscans modestly asserting, that as nowhere in 
Italy beyond their own country, the language is spoken correctly 
by the people in general, it ought to be called by the name of that 
country, and not by that of the whole Peninsula. The literati of 
Lombardy, of Piedmont, of Bologna, and generally of the rest of 
Italy, resist the Tuscan pretensions, some with sneers and even 
scurrilities, and others by argument and example. The celebrated 
Monti, the Nestor of the Italian writers, is at the head of the 
Lombards, or Anti-Cruscans, who contend for liberty, and for the 
right to enlarge and improve the vocabulary, by adopting new 
words to correspond to new ideas. Monti, in his Proposta*, a 
work of great labour and research, to which that veteran has de- 
voted many years of his life, now verging to a close, has exhibited 
himself as a powerful antagonist of Della Cruscan supremacy. 

The other subject of controversy, which comes more within our 
purpose in this article, is one between the classicz and the romantici, 
and it turns chiefly upon the question, whether poems, and espe- 
cially dramatic compositions, ought to be subject to certain written 
and invariable rules? The principal arena of contention is also at 
Milan, a city frequented by many literary men, and one of the 
great marts of the Italian press. It is not very easy to give a clear 
definition of this question, so as to embrace at once the whole 
disputed ground. The romantici, (the word does not correspond 
to the English romantic, which in Italian is rendered by romanzesco), 
contend that the subjects of poetical composition, should be taken 
in preference from national history since the Christian era; that 
mythology should be discarded ; that the unities, both in dramatic 
and epic poetry, should not be attended to; that the poet ought to 
express himself according to the knowledge of the age, and that 
the passions of the human heart should be pourtrayed so as to shew 
the influence of the. social institutions, and, above all, of the 
Christian religion, which gives to the mind of man a cast of pen- . 
siveness and elevated feeling, very different from the wanton gaiety 
and animal buoyancy of the polytheism of the ancients. These 
' rules the classici oppose either in toto, or at least to a very great 
extent. 

The proximity of Milan to Germany, and its connexions with 
the latter country, and consequently with German literature, have 
ire an contributed to make many young authors romantici. At 

lorence, the other seat of Italian belles lettres, the voice of ro- 
manticism is yet low; for it may be supposed that the Cruscanti 
are, though not all, advocates for classical models. At Rome, and 
in some other parts of Italy, certain authoritative persons, scared 
by the novelty, as they call it, of romantic composition, look upon 





* Proposta di alcune correzioni ed aggiunte al Vocabolarid della Crusca. 
6 vol. 8vo. Milano. 1824. : 
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its spirit as allied to subversive and heretical principles*. But what 
is more singular is, that Monti and a few of his adherents, decided 
liberals and innovators with regard to language, have declared. 
themselves determined classici with regard to poetical compositions, 
and are now fighting over again the battles of the old worn-out 
mythological godheads, and contending for the infallibility of the 
so much talked of Aristotelian unities of the dramat. 

At present any writer who aims at originality, who chooses his 
subjects from modern:history, who endeavours to paint modern man- 
ners and modern sentiments—any one, in short, who appeals to 
passions and feelings intelligible to his cotemporaries, is set down 
asaromantico. This is so far from being unfavourable to that 
party, that it renders it popular. Accordingly, most of the 
favourite writers of the day, such as Grossi, the author of Ilde- 
gonda; Sestini, the author of La Pia; Bertolotti, a pleasing novel 
writer; Torti, Ermes Visconti, Pellico, the ill-fated author of 
Francesca and Eufemio, are all ranked on the romantic side of the 
question:. the gentle Pindemonte has given evident signs of 
romanticism ; and Monti himself, the classical Monti, is taunted 
by his greatest admirers with the evidence of some of his own best 
compositions, such as La Basvilliana and La Mascheroniana, as 
being essentially romantic; at which the wilful, poet grows angry, 
and disclaims the praises bestowed on his own offspring. Botta, 
with the uncompromising spirit of his countryman, Alfieri, has 
shewn himself a violent classicist, and Giordani, a writer of consi- 
derable authority in Italy, is also on the same side ; both, we are 
convinced, from the laudable though mistaken motive of sustaining 
national glory and national character, which they conceive to be 
necessarily allied to the splendid recollections and models of the 
ancients. 

Among Italian writers of our day, he that has taken most firml 
his ground as a champion of romanticism, or in other words, of 
national poetry, is Manzoni, a Milanese by birth, and grandson to 
the celebrated Beccaria. He has grappled with the question of 
romanticism in its most tangible shape, that of the drama. In his 
two tragedies, Carmagnola and Adelchi, he has taken the facts 
from national history ; he has endeavoured faithfully to invest the 
characters of his drama with the historical costume, and in both 





“ Pagani Cesa, in his ‘* Considerazioni sopra il Teatro Tragico Ita- 
liano,” published at Florence, in 1825, styles the admirers of romanticism 
“a crew of fortunate adventurers, of political brigands, of vulgar up- 
starts, of young men who areonly acquainted with the disorderly times in 
which they were born,” &c. 

+ Monti, in his ‘‘ Mitologia,” a poetical composition which he published 
last year, bitterly complains of the audace scuola boreale which, reared up 
under a scanty sun, and among the howling storms, has dared to invade 


the land of mythology, and drive away from poetry all the gods of 
Olympus. : 
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he has discarded the unities, stating at the same time, in tem- 
perate, but determined language, his reasons for so doing. Man- 
zoni is also known as a lyric poet of eminence, perhaps the first in 
Italy, since Monti’s poetical career may be said to have now closed. 
He is also a prose writer of great logical powers, independent in 
his sentiments, elevated in his conceptions, strict, but impartial 
in his judgments. In him we see revived a spark of the old 
Italian spirit, equally distant from morbid sentimentality, courtly 
ite and outrageous licentiousness. 

is works, which have appeared separately, and at various 
periods, have been lately published together at Florence, in one 
thick volume. When we say lately, we speak I[talice, and in re- 
ference to distance, and to the slowness with which the litera 
productions of that country find their way to England. We sel- 
dom obtain a sight of Italian novelties less than six months old. 

Manzoni’s first tragedy, Il conte di Carmagnola, appeared at 
Milan some years since. The subject is taken sii the histe of 
Venice, a chronicle abundant in dark and tragical deeds, and re 
lates to the latter part of the career of that chief of Condottieri, 
who from the condition of a shepherd, having risen to be the 
general of Philip Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, was afterwards 
persecuted by that ungrateful prince, who owed to him his crown. 
Carmagnola, in danger of his life, took shelter in Venice, and in- 
duced the government of that republic to join the Florentines in 
making war against Philip. He was named Captain-General of 
the Venetian troops, and he took the city of Brescia and its ter- 
ritory, which were then definitively joined to the Venetian States. 
He obtained ‘again a signal victory in 1427, over the ducal troops 
in the neighbourhood of Maelodio ; but afterwards meeting with re- 
verses, which were perhaps partly caused by his haughty disposition » 
and overbearing temper, he fell under the suspicions of the jealous 
senate ; and being, conformably to their wily caution, recalled, 
under the pretence of his advice being wanted about the proposed 
peace, he was secretly tried, and of course condemned, and on the 
5th of May, 1432, was led out of his prison, gagged, te the Piaz- 
zetta of St. Mark, between the two Greek columns, and there be- 
headed. 

In this tragedy, Manzoni happily pourtrays the gallant, but reck- 
less and unbending spirit of that soldier of fortune, and his honest 
military bluntness, as contrasted with the watchful spider-like po- 
licy of the Venetian senate, and their arrogant disregard of justice. 
The manners of the Condottieri. are also displayed ; and the condi- 
tion of Italy during that epoch of civil and inglorious strife, is ex- 
hibited in a chorus of great lyric beauty. : 

The tragedy of Carmagnola was noticed at the time’ by Italian 
and foreign critics; and in Germany, where they bestow more 
attention to Italian literature than in any other country, Goethe, 
from the novelty of its plan, and the talents of the author, deemed it 
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worth a full dissertation, which he inserted in his periodical on 
the Arts and Antiquity, (weber Kunst und Alterthum,) published at 
Stutgard. After speaking highly of the play, he concluded in 
these flattering terms: ‘‘ We congratulate Mr. Manzoni, for 
having so happily freed himself from the ancient rules, and pro- 
ceeded in his new path with so much steadiness; his style is 
simple, vigorous and clear; he is elegant and correct in the de- 
tails. Let him go on, and disdain the vulgar and weak points of 
human sensibility, and deal solely with subjects like the present, 
capable of awakening in us deep and lasting emotions.” Not 
content with this, Goethe wrote afterwards two other articles on 
the same subject, in answer to some strictures in the Biblioteca 
Italiana, and in the Quarterly Review. It may be supposed, that 
this feeling of Goethe in favour of Manzoni is allied to a certain 
degree of satisfaction, in seeing Italian literature take a bias 
which brings it near to the prevailing taste in Germany, where 
national and modern subjects have long been preferred for all the 
branches of poetical composition. 

Manzoni’s second tragedy, Adelchi, is, we believe, little known 
in this country. The subject is the fall of the Longobard kingdom, 
effected in the year 774, by Charlemagne, who invaded Italy under 
the pretence of succouring Pope Adrian, then threatened by the 
Longobards, and who, having taken king Desiderius prisoner, esta- 
blished his power over Italy, and revived the name of the western 
empire. Adelchi, or Adelgisus, son of Desiderius, opposed for a time 
the Franks, but betrayed by the Longobard dukes, he was obliged 
to fly, leaving his father in the hands of the conqueror ; he sought 
refuge in Constantinople, where, several years after, he obtained 
from the Greek emperor some troops, with which he landed in Italy, 

ave battle to the Franks and was killed, about the year 788. 
anzoni, however, and this is his only deviation from the historical 
records, supposes Adelchi to have been killed at the time of Charle- 
magne’s invasion, in an encounter under the walls of Verona. 
The action in this play is rather scanty, the incidents few, and the 
form of its narrative is sculptural, as Schlegel, we fancy, would call 
it; thisis, however, the case with almost all Italian tragedies, and 
we doubt whether it is likely ever to be otherwise, even with their 
historical dramas ; for there is, we apprehend, something stately 
and oratorical in the genius of the language, and also in the taste 
of the people, which will not always bend to the wishes of the 
romantic school. However, the beauties of the diction, the nume- 
rous poetical and descriptive passages, and the spirit with which 
the principal characters are drawn in Manzoni’s Adelchi, amply 
compensate the reader for the want of greater activity in the plan. 
It is a great point gained for the Italian drama, its having cast off 
the heavy fetters of the unities of time and place. 

One character in the play, that of Adelchi, not only is not 

grounded upon history, but what is worse, is altogether improbable. 
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It forms a complete anachronism. Manzoni himself confesses, 
that ‘the designs of Adelchi, his judgments on events, his dis- 
positions, are all pure invention, and that this character has been 
intruded among the historical personages with an awkwardness, 
which no reader can more strongly feel than the author.’ 
Another critique on this drama, censures its dereliction of what is 
called poetical justice, a sort of abstraction, for which, we confess, 


we entertain little more respect than for the famed unities. Ithas | 


been remarked by an Italian writer, that the character of Char- 
lemagne is drawn by Manzoni with severe historical truth; but 
that his triumph, although unmerited, is yet apt to dazzle the 
multitude, “‘ and then,” thus concludes the critic, ‘‘ what is there 
left in such a drama that will console virtue and terrify guilt ?” 
There is truth, some one replied for Manzoni; to this it is well 
that the people should be accustomed. Even the splendour of 
unjust successes becomes less dazzling to the sight, the more 
steadily we look at it. It is certainly pleasing to see virtue re- 
warded, and inj ustice punished ; thus novels generally end ; but is 
it always thus in the real world? And if poetical justice be not con- 
sistent with history, then some other moral compensation must be 
found in its place. This can be done y exciting a feeling of 
aversion against the fortunate oppressor. Thi 
Charlemagne, and we derive it fom the contrast of his character 
with those of Adelchi and Ermengardis; from his inglorious con- 
quest, obtained through bribery and shared with traitors; from 
his own half-stifled remorses, relating to his treatment of his inno- 
cent and ill-fated queen; from his cold-hearted hypocrisy, and 
his cheap magnanimity and admiration for the expiring Adelchi, 
and for the self-devoted Squire Anfrid. Yet the character of 
Charlemagne is not destitute of grandeur : his military talents, his 
political acuteness, the firmness of his resolves, his personal acti- 
vity, and a certain elegance of tone and manners which distinguish 
him from all about him ; these proclaim him for a man of superior 
powers, the hero of a half-civilized age. 

Manzoni has introduced short lyrical poems which he calls cho- 
ruses, between the acts of his Adelchi, as he had done in his Car- 
magnola. These are different from the Greek choruses, inasmuch 
as the compositions are independent of the action, and not intended 
to be recited or sung by any of the dramatis persone ; they are 
the effusions of the poet’s sentiments, and as such belong to the 
written play, being meant for the reader, to assist him in filling up 
the historical perspective of the drama. Notwithstanding the in- 
definite nature of these compositions, and their equivocal position 
in the tragedy, their poetical beauties have found them favour with 
several Italian and German critics, who propose that they should 
be substituted for the common insignificant music of the orchestra 
between the acts, and form a sort of concert, which would be the 


s dislike we feel for 
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echo of the sentiments of the spectators as produced by the play. 

We now proceed to Manzoni’s prose writings. Next in order to 
Adelchi, and connected with it by the subject we find his ‘ Dis- 
course upon certain points of the History of the Longobards.’ 
Two of these points are very important for the general illustration 
of history: the treatment the Italians met with from the Longo- 
bards, during two centuries of occupation from the first conqueror 
and king of that nation Alboin, who invaded Italy in 568, to the 
defeat and captivity of Desiderius; the other is the part which the 
Popes took in the fall of the last named king. 

_Itisnotto be wondered at that Italian writers, disgusted with the 
dismal scene of the wreck of the western empire, and of the cala- 
mitous ages of desolation which follqwed it, should have dwelt 
with a degree of complacency, upon those among the barbarian 
conquerors of Italy, who afforded at last some protection and re- 

ose to that ill-fated country. The beneficent reign of the Goth 

heodoric, is the first of these cheering epochs; and next to it is 
that of the Longobard kings, by whom a permanent order of things 
was finally brought about. Their conquests and their authority 
would have spread over the whole Peninsula, had it not been for 
the Popes, and it was in consequence of the papal opposition that 
Pepin, and afterwards Charlemagne, interposed in the affairs of 
Italy, and overthrew the Longobards. 

Our author combats the assertions of Machiavelli, Murator?, and 
Denina, who pretend that the Longobards and the Italians had so 
amalgamated as to form but one nation, the individuals of which 
had all equal rights. He proves from the very laws of the Longo- 
bards, which Muratori has collected and illustrated, that they, the 
conquerors, kept themselves always distinct from the conquered ; 
that they had their separate code of laws, whilst the Italians or 
Romans, as they were still called at that epoch, were tried and 
judged according to the Roman law; and it was even decreed that 
‘‘if a Roman married a Longobard woman, she became Roman, 
and their children should also be considered as such, and follow the 
law of the father.” Each of the Longobard kings invariably styled 
himself Rex gentis Longobardorum; their mandates are always 
addressed to their Longobard judges and other officers, whom they 
call gentem nostram, and in their records the name of one single 
Roman or Italian officer is not tobe found. The Popes, in their 
letters to Pepin and Charlemagne, complain of the Longobard peo- 
ple in terms, which certainly they did not mean to apply to their 
own countrymen, the Romans or Italians. Stephen IV. calls 
them perfida ac fatentissima Longobardorum gens, que in numero 
gentium nequaquam computatur, etc. From these and other argu- 
ments of a similar purport, our author concludes that the Longo- 
bards, during the two centuries of their dominion, remained separate 
from the original Italians, who were the cultivators of the soil, 
whilst their conquerors applied themselves chiefly to the profession 
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of arms, and divided among themselves all the offices of govern- 
ment. With regard to their treatment of the subject-population 
during that period, it was certainly milder than that of their bar- 
barous predecessors, with the exception however of Theodoric; 
milder than that of the modern Turks towards the Greeks; but yet 
not so very gentle as Muratori, with his strange predilection for the 
Longobards, would have it. There is much obscurity in the records 
of that epoch, and a remarkable silence with regard to the con- 
dition of the Italian population, which of itself is an argument 
of their insignificance ; certain facts however have transpired, 
which serve to throw some light on this point. The Romans or 


Italians were obliged to pay to the Longobards the third of the 
ae of the soil, they were bound to lodge and feed the Longo- 

ard soldiers, who were distributed over the country, and Paul 
Warnefrid, a Longobard himself, relates that many of the Roman 
or Italian patricians had been put to death by the Longobard 
dukes, for the sake of their property, and the rest divided among 
them as vassals paying tribute. Another point discussed by Man- 
zoni, and which is of a greater and more general historical import- 
ance, is the part which the Popes took in the fall of the Longobards, 
and in the establishment of Charlemagne’s empire. 


‘In the long struggle between the Popes and the Longobard kings, 
our author aptly observes, the subjects most dwelt upon are, the am- 
bitious designs of the former. The importance given to these is an effect 
of that propensity in men to consider the stage of history, as the property 
of a few persons of rank and influence. But in the struggle before ‘us, 
the question was not only between churchmen and kings, and their inter- 
ests and passions ; the destiny of millions of men was at stake, therefore, 
it behoves us to know which of the two belligerent powers was most closel 
allied to the wishes and to the rights of the great mass of the Italian popu- 
lation, which was best calculated to afford*them security and peace, and 
to administer their affairs with something like justice and humanity. This 
is the true point on which the question rests. 

‘In the eighth century, the Longobards held long established posses- 
sion of the North and Eastern parts of Italy, as far as the Duch 
of Benevento. Rome, and other central provinces of the Peninsula, still 
held, nominally, by the Greek emperors, but under the real influence 
of the Popes, were repeatedly overran, desolated, and threatened with 
final extermination by the Longobards. The inhabitants had little 
or no means of defence, the court of Byzantium bestowed no thought 
or care upon them, even the Exarch of Ravenna, attacked by Luit- 
prand, could devise no better protection, than to entreat Pope Zacha- 
rias to intercede with the Longobard king for a cessation of hostilities. 
The Romans of that day were such as they had been rendered by the 
pompous cowardice, and the arrogant irresolution of their last emperors ; 
by the frightful succession of barbarian irruptions; by the symstematic 
disarming of the natives effected by the Gothic kings; by the oppression 
of the Greek governors, whenever they felt strong enough to oppress. This 
state of things lasted for centuries; centuries of alarm, anxiety, and tre- 
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pidation; of sufferings without dignity; of slaughter without fight; cen- 
turies, in which the Roman name became a stigma, a bye-word, an appel- 
lation of contempt; when those who bore this name had to suffer more 
privations, to endure greater fatigues, to submit to more rigorous disci- 
pline, than their great ancestors had imposed upon themselves in order to 
immortalize it, and to make it feared and reverenced by the whole world. 
When a people is lowered to such a degree, it has nothing more to hope, 
not even the compassion of posterity. Subsequent austere writers, seated 
comfortably by their fire-sides, far removed from the horrors of those miser- 
able times, condemn the wretches without mercy; and such is their aver- 
sion to the sight of their debasement, that they even apologize for, and 
praise their persecutors, because they discover in the latter a bold and 
fierce determination of character. And yet the justest feeling of aversion 
ought to be against determined injustice, bold oppression, and fierce 
usurpation; and however fallen a people may be, we ought to feel an in- 
terest whenever we see a glimmering of hope dawning on them. 

‘The only hope of the Roman or Italian population at that epoch, was 
centered in their pontiffs. Rome, shorn of every worldly splendour, had 
yet in its bosom an object of veneration, of religion, and of awe, even for 
its enemies. This was a Roman, who had in his power to dispense pro- 
mises or threats of a nature supernatural, solemn, and important.. Towards 
this man, this pontiff, this Roman, were therefore turned all the wishes, all 
the expectations of his countrymen. We find the Popes, in the calamities 
of those times, now requesting troops from the Greeks, now imploring 
mercy from the Longobards, and now assistance from the Franks, accord- 
ing as circumstances required or allowed. But on what occasions did the 
Popes turn to the Franks for protection? Gregory III. wrote to Charles 
Martel for aid, when the Longobards were pillaging the territory of Rome. 
Stephen IT. had recourse to Pepin, when Astolphus, after having signed a 
truce for forty years, marched suddenly against Rome, and demanded 
that its citizens should acknowledge themselves his tributaries, threatening, 
otherwise, to put them all to the sword. After Pepin’s interference and 
Astolphus’ two successive defeats, and Pepin’s famous donation to St. 
Peter, we find again the Popes appealing to the Franks, to enforce their 
guarantee, and make the Longobards evacuate the cities of the Exarchate, 
and the other lands bestowed by Pepin, and this at a time when the Longo- 
bards were overrunning the very duchy of Rome. Paul I. was not pray- 
ing for himself alone, when he implored Pepin’s assistance against the 
Longobards, who, in passing through the cities of Pentapolis, had put 
every thing to fire and sword; Adrian was not merely looking to his private 
views, when he complained of the Longobards, who were plundering, kill- 
ing, and burning in the territories of Sinigaglia and Urbino, who having 
fallen suddenly on the inhabitants of Blera, while reaping in the fields, 
killed the primates, carried away a booty of men and cattle, and destroyed 
the rest. And let it be observed, that this cutting off of the primates, 
or proprietors of the land, we have seen before in another epoch of the 
Longobardian occupation ; and this might, perhaps, serve to explain, how, 
among all the barbarian dominations, the Longobardian is that under 
which the indigenous population is least noticed.’—pp. 426—434. 


What is the amount, therefore, asks our author, of the charges of 
Giannone and other writers, Italian and foreign, against the Popes 
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on this particular occasion? That the Popes were endeavouring to 
Sete: the remainder of Italy from falling into the hands of the 

ongobards, and its inhabitants from being either destroyed or made 
tributaries to the invaders! But the Popes had also their own pri- 
vate views! This is most likely; for where has a great political 
object been ever pursued or attained, without a mixture of personal 
interest or ambition? But in this case, at least, their private views 
and interests agreed perfectly with those of the Italian population, 
whom the Popes then saved from utter national annihilation. Cen- 
tral Italy owed to the Popes the preservation of its independence, 
which afforded the means of reviving afterwards the energies of the 
remainder of the Peninsula. The sacred fire was kept at Rome ; the 
ambition of the Popes (granting that this was their leading passion), 
fed it, and through it Italy was rescued both from Greek and 
Longobard vassalage—its fair name saved from oblivion, and its 
intibiendits preserved as a distinct people. Charlemagne was the 
instrument of this : he was himself ambitious, and little scrupulous ; 
his personal conduct towards the house of Desiderius was marked 
with injustice and cruelty, yet he proved useful to the Italians, by 
beginning their emancipation. ‘The Franks, whom the Popes 
called to their assistance, being already masters of a fine country, 
never thought of colonizing Italy; and the merely nominal au- 
thority of Charlemagne’s successors paved the way for the restora~ 
tion of Italian independence, in the republics of Lombardy and of 
Tuscany ; an independence which the Italians defended for five 
centuries, and which became only extinct, and that but partially, 
under Charles V. and his Spanish despotism. The glorious era of 
the Italian republics would probably never have taken place, with- 
out the Popes’ and Charlemagne’s hostility to the Longobards ; and 
Italy, at best, would have run the same monotonous career of feudal 
Oppression and passive obedience, as France under its threefold 
dynasty. But this is only hypothetical, the reality consists in Italy 
having been saved at the time from oppressive servitude, and from 
the rule of strangers. 

After stating the subject of the last differences between Adrian 
and Desiderius ; (we speak of Adrian, because the conduct of his 
predecessor Stephen was not so candid), and after expressing his 
conviction that the right was on the side of the former, Manzoni dis- 
claims for himself the inference which superficial minds are apt to 
draw, that the defender of one Pope, in one particular instance, 
must be the apologist of all that the Popes have done, and of all 
that has been done in their name, from the time of Constantine to 
that of Napoleon ; as if in looking to these fourteen centuries of 
the history of a government like the Roman hierarchy, through a 
succession of three hundred Popes, of various nations, dispositions 
and abilities, it were possible to pass one sweeping sentence of ap- 
proval or reprobation on the conduct of the whole ! 

Our author next proceeds to examine the facility with which 
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Charlemagne effected the conquest of the Longobard kingdom ; and 
accounts for it by the nature of the federative oligarchy of the 
Longobards, and their elective monarchy, and still more by the 
superior character of Charlemagne, who knew how to render the 
power of his counts subservient to his will. We shall allow our- 
selves one more extract, in which we might almost fancy we are 
reading the history of times much nearer to our own :— 


‘When a man of Charlemagne’s character and abilities becomes invested 
with the first, though limited power in the state, and resolves upon making 
his will prevail over that of the rest; all the influential men, who are also 
gifted with activity, and possessed of a strong volition, find themselves 
relatively in one of the following three classes. The first is that of those 
attached to oid institutions, and tenacious of their privileges, and who 
oppose, either openly or secretly, the assumption of power by one person ; 
and these are lost. The second, are those who entertain the same opi- 
nions as the others, but have not the same resolution ; they vent their spleen 
in lamentations and censures, but they exert no influence upon events. 
The third class, aud the most numerous, is of those who, feeling a stimulus 
for exertion and ambition, soon perceive that the safest and most expe- 
ditious method is for them to become adherents of the rising power, and 
they serve it either through inclination or resignation. Among the op- 
posers of Charlemagne, we find Harold, duke of Aquitaine, Rodgald, 
duke of Frioul, and Taxilo, duke of Bavaria; of the second class, history, 
of course, takes no notice; the third class we find collected in his camp, 
where Charles’s will was law, in those armies which he moved from one end 
of Europe to the other, from the Veser to the Po, from the Danube to the 
Ebro, and in which the aristocracy of his kingdom was lost in the multi- 
tude. Not so with the Longobards, among whom every duke had a will in- 
dependent of his sovereign: not so even with Pepin, Charlemagne’s father, 
whose policy, in his Italian campaigns, was resisted by many of his nobles 
or counts; an opposition that saved Astolphus from the fate of his suc- 
cessor Desiderius.’—pp. 455.—460. 


We have dwelt at some length upon this dissertation, as it will 
serve to shew the progress of logical reasoning and philosophical 
investigation in Italy. Another quality which distinguishes Man- 
zoni’s writings, is the absence of that querulous tone which too 
often pervades the pages of Italian writers. Querulousness is the 
failing of old age, both in men and nations. There is somethin 
very undignified in those continual lamentations, in that elegiac 


. style of oratory, which descants with a sort of predilection on the 


degradation, real or exaggerated, of one’s country, and exposes its 
nakedness to the scorn of strangers. Italian literati who love their 
country, ought not to waste their time and energies in continual 
repining about impossibilities, but should endeavour by their pre- 
cepts and their example to forward the reformation of domestic so- 
ciety, the diffusion of moral principle and sound judgment among 
their countrymen, and thus pave the way for other improvements. 
There is, we are convinced, much to be done in that way in Italy, 
and it can be done; but it must be the work of time. Meanwhile 
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there is surely enough of good left yet to that lovely land, for the 
occupation and enjoyment of honest minds. Situations must be 
judged by comparison. Let the Italians turn to the east or to the 
west, to other and sister nations, beyond either sea, and they will 
perceive ample reasons to feel reconciled to, or at least to bear pa- 
tiently with, their present destinies. 

As for us, we heed not the clamour of parties, whether liberal 
or ultra, classic or romantic, Cruscan or Anti Cruscan, but we love 
to see national characters as well as features, and we rejoice when 
we meet with a mind cast in Italy’s best mould, acute,’ reflecting, 
somewhat rough and stubborn, but independent and honest, an 
emanation of that spirit which shone in old Dante and in Michel- 
angelo, which Vico inherited, which gleamed through the way- 
ward feelings of Alfieri, and which we think we can trace now, in 
two writers of our day, Botta and Manzoni. 

We have already mentioned Manzoni’s lyrics. He has written 
several odes or hymns on sacred subjects, which have become de- 
servedly popular in Italy. They breathe the ingenuous expression 
of pious feeling on the anniversaries of the great events of the 
Christian revelation, clothed in beautiful language and lofty num- 
bers. We can but give the titles of these compositions :—The Na- 
tivity —the Passion—the Resurrection—the Pentecost—and, z/ Nome 
di Maria, or the onomastic day of the Virgin. The measure:and 
rhythm vary from joyful to solemn or sad, in happy adaptation to 
the nature of the subject. 

There is also, in this collection, another ode, somewhat different 
in its subject though not in its sentiments; itis styled, IZ cinque Mag- 
gio, (the 5th of May 1821, the day of Buonaparte’s death). Among 
the many poetical effusions, in various languages, on the death of 
that celebrated chief, there are three which may be wrap ena 
from the mass:—La Martine’s ode*, Delavigne’s.11th Messéni- 
énne, and Manzoni’s 5th of May. They represent three great 
classes or parties in politics and also in religion, and they all have 
great poetical beauties. Manzoni contemplates the ‘‘ man of fate” 
on his death-bed. Ez fu, “‘ he has been;” thus he beyins, and 
the news spread quickly over the earth. The poet’s muse, which 
had kept throughout all Napoleon’s career ‘“ Saag of servile 
praise and of cowardly insult, that beheld him radiant on his throne 
and remained silent; and when he fell, arose, and fell again, 
did not mix her voice with the vitupérations of thousands,”’ now feels 
the inspiration, and sings a hymn on his tomb. Glancing back to 
the years of his glory, she traces his rapid career “ from the Alps 
to the Pyramids ; from the Rhine to the Manzanarez, amidst flashes 
of lightning and bursts of thunder; while the storm raged from 
the straights of Scylla to the frozen banks of the Tanais, and swept 
the Continent from sea to sea.” And was all this real glory? 





+ La Martine, Nouvelles Meditations poetiques, ode 4 Buonaparte. 
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Future ages will judge this arduous question ; we bend our foreheads 
before the will of Him who stamped this highly gifted being with a 
mightier impression of his creating power. He felt the stormy and 
wild joy of pursuing a great design, the froward anxiety of ambi- 
tion gazing with fixed eyes on the fearful heights of a throne, and 
reached it at last, and held a prize it seemed madness to aspire to: 
glory heightened by danger overcome, victory and defeat, the court 
and exile, all these were his lot*: twice he stood exalted on the 
altar, twice he was hurled down in the dust.” “He found two ge- 
nerations, two ages of men, arrayed in arms one against the other, 
he stepped in between them, and to him they referred the mighty 
contest: he silenced both, and made himself arbiter of all.” “But 
the tide recedes, and we find him wandering on a narrow shore, in 
company with his recollections, that overwhelmed his soul like the 
waves which come rolling over the head of a shipwrecked swimmer 
in his agony, and weigh him down, and bar him from the sight of 
the distant coast, which he strives in vain to reach. Repeatedly he 
tried to describe himself to posterity, and repeatedly his weary 
hand fell on the half-written page. Often at the close of another 
day of listless apathy, he stood, his eyes bent to the ground, his 
arms crossed on his ample chest, ruminating on the days of his 
glorious youth. Again he wandered among the tent-spread camp, 
again he beheld the beleaguered rampart, he saw the glare of the 
steel-bristled platoons and the waving charge of the horse, again he 
uttered the hurried word of command, and was again obeyed by the 
cheering squadrons.” ‘“ But the illusion could not last; he shrunk 
again into reality, and his spirit was drooping into the gloomy 
depths of despair, when a powerful hand from heaven was stretched 
towards him to guide him to regions of hope and mercy; to regions 
of peace, where all worldly glory is lost in silence and oblivion.” 
rom this charitable supposition, the poet proceeds to address 
Faith, ‘‘ fair, immortal, and beneficent Faith, used to triumph over 
men’s pride, record thy victory over this haughty spirit, it is a 
conquest worthy of thee.” And now the scene closes, the vital 





* La procellosa e trepida 
Gioia d’ un gran disegno 
L’ ansia d’ un cor che indocile 
Ferve pensando al regno, 
E ’| giunge e tiene un premio 
Ch’ era follia sperar, 

Tutto ei provd.—pp. 521. 


+ Ei ripensd le mobili 

Tende, e 1 percossi valli, 

E il lampo dei manipoli, 

El’ onda dei cavalli, 

E il concitato imperio, 

E il celere obbedir.—pp. 522. 
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spark is fled, ‘‘ let the weary clay rest in peace, avert from the 
cold remains all hostile expressions ; the emblem of redemption, 
the cross of that God who exalts, and who lowers, who visits and 


who comforts, is laid on the lonely couch, by the side of the 
dead*.” 





Art. VI.—The Messiah: a Poem. By F. T. Klopstock. Translated 
into English Verse. 2 vols. 8vo. London. Longman and Co. 
1826. 


WE have read this English version of the Messiah with both ad- 
miration and surprise: admiration at the vigour and fidelity with 
which the translator has caught the spirit of the original ; and sur- 
prise, at the little attention or applause which a publication of so 
much real merit appears hitherto to have excited. Moreover, our 
wonder on perusal of the poem has not been a little increased— 
shall we confess it ?—by the report that the world is indebted for 
this production of masculine energy to the pen of a lady! The fair 
poet need not have shrunk from putting her name to a work, which 
might confer reputation on many of the more practised fraternity 
of Parnassus: but it is an amusing proof of the graceful diffidence 
which has here been the companion of talent, that so fearful was 


the author originally of discovering herself, as to deny even her. 


sex. In the advertisement to her first seven cantos, she declares 
‘ the translator will only observe, that while HE has endeavoured, 
&c.;’ and even the preface to the completion of the undertaking in 
the second volume, though written with more boldness, only ven- 
tures to leave the reader in doubt to which sex to ascribe the person 
of ‘ the translator.’ An incognito thus sedulously preserved, we shall 
not be ungallant enough to disturb: although we have heard the 
lady’s name, and eat it associated with so honourable an in- 
i. ae to the world as the literary esteem and friendshi 
of Joanna Baillie. But we must really protest against the conti- 
nued refusal to claim a title, which any fe 

pirations might take pride in asserting. 

It is singular, that, while so much of the inferior and the 
worthless literature of Germany has been perseveringly forced upon 
the attention of this country, no suitable effort should earlier have 
been made to familiarize the English reader with the chastened 
beauties of Klopstock. And this neglect is the more remarkable, 
because, as we have elsewhere observed, the poet of the Messiah 





* Tu dalle stanche cene 

Sperdi ogni ria parola ; 

Il Dio che atterra e suscita, . 
Che affannae che consola, 

Sulla deserta coltrice 

Accanto a Lui posd.—pp. 523. 
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was, among the German writers, one of the first to form his mind 
upon our great English models; and he is, perhaps, of all his 
countrymen, the individual who most successfully cultivated a 
congenial taste for our literature. Considered, too, as a German 
classic, the se and sublimity of his muse must place him in the 
very highest rank among the poets of his ‘ father-land ;” and his 
master-piece is regarded in some native circles, with the same ve- 
neration and affectionate enthusiasm, which we are accustomed to 
entertain for the far superior and the incomparable excellences of 
Milton. . We are persuaded, that among the Germans themselves, 
this high appreciation will become more general; for the poem of 
the Messiah will deserve to be remembered long after the wild ex- 
travagance which has characterised some later flights of the national 
imagination has been consigned, by the growth of a better taste, 
to oblivion and contempt. 

The virtue and genius of Klopstock are in beautiful accordance. 
Born in the north of Germany, in the year 1724, he survived to 
our own times, and closed a long and happy, a pious and a peace- 


ful career, at Hamburg, in 1803, at the great age of seventy-nine.. 


In private life, he was idolized; and his pure human affections 
were divided between friendship and conjugal love. The higher 
aim of all his writings was the inculcation of patriotism and reli- 
gion; and, as a lively writer has well remarked, “ if poetry had its 
saints, Klopstock might be accounted one of the first in the calen- 
dar.” He appears, like Milton, to have already proposed to his 


ambition in early youth, some grand undertaking as the object and 


end of his existence ; and to have possessed “ that lofty and steady 
confidence in himself, which is the usual concomitant of great abi- 
lities,” though without any of the attendant contempt of others, 
which Johnson proceeds to ascribe to his more illustrious pro- 


totype. 

M. Stober, in his history of German literature, which we shall 
not fail to notice, absurdly insists, for the sake of exaltin 
Klopstock, that he had never seen the Paradise Lost when he 
formed the design of the Messiah ; but the common belief that his 


‘religious and poetical ardour was inflamed by reading Milton and 


Young, is more probable and consonant with the palpable imita- 
tions which are observable in the style, the conduct, and the ma- 
chinery of his work. | However the sacred flame of his enthusiasm 
might first have been warmed, it was early kindled, and burnt with 
a pure and steady light to the close of his existence. The first 
three cantos of the Messiah appeared in 1747, when he was only 
twenty-three years old; and he celebrates the conclusion cf his 
poem, after the long labour of years, by an ode to the Redeemer. 
In this ode, which is a very beautiful composition, he naturally 
breaks forth into an exalted and rapturous strain of pious’gratitude, 
for the strength which had been vouchsafed to the completion of 
his task. We give the English version of it, both to illustrate the 
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Thy covenant of mercy: I have trod 

My fearful path, and thou hast pardon’d me 

The wand’rings of my steps! Begin my harp 
Thy strain of gratitude! Begin! begin! 

My heart is full of everlasting thanks ; 

I weep for joy! Behold, I ask no meed! 

With angels’ bliss have I been recompensed 
While I have sung. My soul’s most secret spring 
Has thrill’d beneath the theme. Oft from my eyes 
Have vanish’d heaven and earth: oft, when my flight 
No longer on the tempest’s wing has soar’d, 

The gentle whisper of immortal life, 

Soft as the breath of spring, has solac’d me. » 

Oh! he who owns not that in feeling’s tide, 
Language must fail — he knows not gratitude! 

I am rewarded! I have seen the tears 

Shed by the earliest Christians: I may dare 
Gaze on their happiness beyond the grave! 

With human bliss, too, am I recompens’d. 

Lord, vainly should I seek to hide from thee 

My heart’s ambition! Loud, in early youth, 

Its pulses thrill’d; in age maturer, still 

With curb’d, but constant energy they beat. 

“< If there be any virtue, any praise, 


‘¢ Think on these things!” That sacred guide I chose. 


The holy flame burn’d bright, and beacon’d forth 
Ambition’s noblest path! Yes, twas that light, 
Which, while Earth mingled her enchanted cup, 
Oft rous’d me from the draught; awak’d me oft 
To taste celestial joys! With silver tones 


These joys themselves have call’d me. Oft their voice, 


As if with thunders mingled, have I heard 
Retrace the mem’ry of each happier hour 
To virtue and devotion wisely giv’n. 
Lo, I have reach’d my goal! The stirring thought 
Thrills through my spirit! Thine all-powerful arm, 
My Lord, my God, alone has guided me 
By more than one dark grave, ere I might reach _ 
That distant goal! Thou, Lord, hast heal’d me still : 
Hast shed fresh courage o’er my sinking heart 
Which held with death its near companionship ; 
And if I gaz’d on terrors, their dark shapes 
Still disappear’d, for thou protectedst me! 
Swiftly they vanish’d ! ) 

Saviour, I have sung 
Thy Covenant of Mercy! I have trod ~ 
My fearful path! My hope hath been in thee !— 
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mind of Klopstock, and the spirited transmutation of his thoughts, 
for which we are debtors to the fair author before us :— 


‘ My task is ended! Saviour, I have sung 


vol, ii., pp. 303—305. 
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Another passage from the Messiah is equally characteristic of 
the piety of Klopstock’s imagination, and connected with his per- 
sonal history. In the twelfth canto he has imagined the death- f 
scene of Mary, the sister of Lazarus, one of the most beautiful ; 
characters of the New Testament; and he has availed himself of 
this occasion to introduce a solemn and affecting picture of the 
last hours of the righteous. We can afford room only for a 
part of it :— 

‘ While thus she slept, Martha beside her couch 
Stood in deep watch, with breath restrain’d, lest ought 
Might, stirring, wake from slumber one so dear; 
One, who was soon to join their forefathers, 

1 To tread the narrow vale of death, and leave | 
Her sorrowing sister desolate! With woe | 
The heart of Martha throbb’d : one silent tear 
Down her cheek trickl’d; but no sob of grief 
Escap’d her lip; she check’d the shorten’d breath | 
In anguish heav’d, and mute, and motionless, | 
Beside the couch she stood, scarce visible | 
Within the darken’d chamber: for the lamp, 
The lonely night’s companion, oft of late, 

Not until morn extinguish’d, flicker’d pale 

Around its loaded wick. As ’neath some rock, 
To gain whose cooling shade, with weary foot | \ 
The wand’rer through the arid desert hastes, | 
He finds a recent tomb, on which outstretch’d | " 
The statue of the dead recumbent rests ; “ 
Beside it stands a mourner, pale and stiff 

E’en as the marble, while the darksome vault i] 
Scarcely admits a struggling beam of day : t 
So by thine angel, Mary, wert thou found { 
With Martha by thee, when within the raom ; 
Invisible he came. With darken’d rays ; 
Stood the celestial Chebar at the foot ; 
Of Mary’s dying couch. Still, as he gaz’d, 

His beauty, his etherial brilliancy, 

Faded to palest twilight. From his cheek : 
The rosy colour fled ; his eye grew dim ; 
Down dropp’d his wings, like shadows, without sound, 

No longer with celestial azure tipp’d, 

No longer dripping gold, exhaling scents 

From Heav’n’s eternal spring. From his fair brow 

He took the shining crown ; his languid hand 

Scarce in his sorrow might sustain its weight. 

He knew he had no pow’ to aid, till death 

Should burst the suff’rer’s bonds.’—vol. ii-, pp. 139, 140. 


When Klopstock was on his own death-bed, says Madame de 
Stael, he repeated his lines on Mary with an expiring voice: he 
recollected them through the shades of the sepulchre; he pro- 
nounced them in feeble accents, as exhorting himself to die well ; 
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and thus the sentiments expressed in youth were sufficiently 


pure to form the consolation of his closing life. This same 


passage was read, with the burial service, at his public funeral ; 
and the assembled inhabitants of Hamburg paid the last earthly 
tribute of homage to the virtues of the man and the genius of the 
oet. 

P In examining the composition of Klopstock’s mind, we can 
ascribe to him few poetical qualities beyond the solemnity, the 
grandeur, and the propriety of his conceptions. He was certainl 
deficient in the creative power of imagination, and had little of that 
originality and that plenitude of invention, which are the ve 
highest attributes of the poet. The main conduct of his awful 
subject, indeed, required no invention, and even forbade it: 
but in the adjuncts, where he might have imagined for himself, he 
has only copied from another. The whole machinery, the super- 
natural agency, or the interposition of celestial power in his epic, 
where it was not precisely figured out in the pages of Revelation, 
he was contented to borrow from Milton; and what he has bor- 
rowed from that great master he has often injured, and never im- 
proved. In nothing is this inferiority more remarkable than in 
the parts of the action which he has assigned to the angels. In 
the Paradise Lost, those heavenly agents have individual and 
distinctive characters: ‘the virtue of Raphael,” says a great 
critic, ‘‘is mild and placid, that of Michael regal and lofty ;” and 
of Abdiel, fidelity is the prominent and surpassing virtue. But in 
the Messiah, as has often been observed, the portraits of the angels 
are altogether unvaried. | 

To this uniformity, the only exception for which Klopstock de- 


serves the praise of some originality, is his character of Abbadona, » 


a repentant among the fallen — who mourns in despair for the 
enormity of his guilt, and seeks some propitiation in the effort to 
do good unto man. There is something fearfully impressive in 
this picture of an eternal hopeless remorse; and the torments of 
hell are completed to the imagination, when it is presented to us as 
the abode of a soul thus awakened to the horrors of conscience and 
the memory of abandoned virtue. There is, moreover, great beauty 
in the idea which places the pardon of Abbadona among the first 
fruits of the Saviour’s atonement. 

In that completeness or integrity of design which has always 
been judicially held, from the time of Aristotle downwards, as in- 
dispensable to the epic action, the Messiah is obviously and wholly 
wanting. It opens with the approaching death of the Saviour; 
and, while the crucifixion, which clearly terminates the principal 
action, is placed in the tenth book, the poem continues through as 
many cantos more: and this error in dramatic propriety is the 
more unpardonable, because Klopstock voluntarily abandoned the 
order of the evangelical history, which might naturally have taught 


him to open the sacred theme with the first act of the redemption— - 
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the human birth, to which the Saviour of mankind had conde- 
scended from his eternity of pre-existence. 

Of the deep-seated piety of Klopstock’s intentions, not a sus- 
picion can possibly be entertained ; but it must remain a question, 
whether the whole subject which he has chosen be not beyond the 
justifiable limits of human composition. It may reasonably and 
seriously be doubted, whether the most awful actions of the 
TRINITY IN ONE are a befitting theme for the uninspired and 
grovelling attempts of human invention: whether we are not for- 
bidden to mingle human imagination with the most stupendous of 
heavenly mysteries. For here the Godhead is not, as in the 
Paradise Lost, only the all-pervading power of the action ; and we 
shrink, as from the utterance of blasphemy, when we allude to the 
fact, that the Second Person of the Trinity is plainly here but the 
hero of the epic ! ! 

But if any mere human being might venture to treat such a sub- 
ject without irreverence, we confess that that being was Klopstock. 
{In all his qualifications, the sublimity of his conceptions of the 
Deity is the only one in which he is, at least, fully equal to Mil- 
ton. Even when he dares to introduce the Father and the Son 
mm converse, he succeeds in the choice of language, which does not 
sink under his theme. We shall give one passage of this kind, 
which will also shew how completely the translator has risen to the 
solemnity and grandeur of the original :— 


‘The Seraph ceas’d. With an approving glance 
The Saviour recompens’d his zeal, and pass’d 
Serene yet solemn, tow’rd the mountain: top 
Which rear’d its brow to heaven. God was there: 
There pray’d the Saviour: far beneath his feet 
Earth deep resounded, and a shout was heard 
E’en to the gates of Hell, as the glad earth 
Receiv’d the sound of the Almighty voice. 

For now it spoke no curse. It was no more 

A voice on howling storms and thunder borne 
Which now the earth received. She heard the words 
Of blessing, the decree that once again 

She should with endless beauty be renew’d. 

Calm slept the hills in twilight’s softest hue, 
Lovely, as if primeval paradise 

Bloom’d fresh around, while the Messiah spoke. 
The Father and the Son the boundless depths 

Of destiny beheld. Man’s falt’ring tongue 
Scarce may attempt his Saviour’s words to speak. 
*< Almighty Father, lo! Salvation’s day, 

‘¢ The day of our Eternal Covenant, 

«« Approaches near! Amidst infinity, 

“« Alone, ere yet to life created forms 

“Were summoned, We together were; with love 
“¢ We look’d on Man unborn, a future race, 
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‘“¢ Once Eden’s happy sons, how wretched grown ! 
‘“¢ For endless life, for bliss eternal made, 
‘* Now dust by sin deform’d! Father, I saw 
*‘ Their misery, thou didst behold my tears 
“« And their redemption was decreed! Ah since, 
‘* With what desire have I beheld this hour 
‘“¢ Of my humiliation! Oh how oft, 
“ Earth in thy lowly distance, hast thou been 
‘¢ The chosen object of my gaze! How oft, 
‘* Oh Canaan, have I view’d the hill whose brow 
‘¢ Wet with atoning blood shall soon be seen ! 
‘¢ Father, behold me! In man’s semblance here 
‘¢ Form’d in thine image, lo, I prostrate pray! 
“* Soon will thy justice rend my bleeding form, 
“« And crush me deep beneath the dust of death. 
‘“* Judge of the World! Already from afar 
‘* Mine ear hears thee approach; alone thou com’st, 
‘ ‘¢ Inexorably stern I see thee pass 
‘¢ And mount to Heaven! Already thrills my soul 
‘¢ With horror insupportable by all 
‘“‘ The host of finite spirits. I behold 
‘‘ The gloomy garden where soon, agoniz’d, } 
‘¢ Before thee I shall lie. Lo, I am here! | 
‘¢ Father, with deep obedience am I here 
‘* Resolv’d to do thy will, to bear thy wrath, 
| ‘“‘ To satisfy thy justice! None but God 
in ‘¢ Can reconcile th’ offended Deity. 
‘“‘ No finite spirit could support thy wrath ;— 
‘‘ The terrors of thine anger, e’en in thought 
‘“‘ They cannot image. Judge of Earth, arise! 
‘¢ Receive th’ Immortal Victim! Here am I! ‘ 
“‘ Yet am I free—to thee should I yet pray, 
‘¢ Heaven’s gate would open, and her shouting hosts 
‘¢ Bear me in triumph to thy lofty throne ; 
‘‘ But I will suffer! Death’s severest pang, 











‘¢ Eternal as I am, I will endure! 
i “ T lift my face to heav’n, I stretch my hand 
. ‘¢ High ’mid the clouds, while by myself I swear 
: ‘¢ T will redeem Mankind!” The Saviour spoke 


And stood erect, while god-like majesty, 
Mercy, and peace, beam’d from his brow divine. 
In words unheard by angels, known alone 

To the Eternal Son the Father spoke ; 

His eye upon the Mediator bent, 

‘‘ T raise my head through Heav’n, and spread mine arm 
‘¢ Through boundless space! By my Eternity, 

‘¢ T swear to thee that I will pardon sin!” 


The Deity was silent. As they spoke ) 
With reverential shudder heav’d the earth. 
Souls, which the breath of life now first receiv’d, 
With yet unknown sensations trembling thrill’d. 
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Th’ attendant Seraph’s breast throbb’d high with awe. 
Silent and still expecting Nature lay 

Without a sound, as when in solemn pause 

She waits the coming thunder. O’er the souls 

Of future Christians stole a presage soft 

Of immortality and joy. But deep 

In Hell’s abyss, with sudden shock the fiends 

From their dark thrones were hurl’d. Amaz’d they fell, 
The gulph yawn’d deeper, while with hideous crash 
Down sank the solid rocks. Through her red vaults 
Hell thund’ring rang with echoes long and loud.’— 


vol. i., pp. 7—I11. 


Our last extract of this nature shall be rather varied in its kind. 
We take the scene in the garden of Gethsemane, in which the 
poet has striven to depict the agony of the Saviour of mankind. 


‘ Oh sacred Muse, 
Thou hast indeed conducted me within 
The precints of the Altar, but the veil 
Hangs yet undrawn! Had I a prophet’s pow’r 
T’ entrance with rapture man’s immortal soul, 
And bear it unresistingly along ; 
Had J a Seraph’s mighty voice, such tones 
As loud to God he sings; could from my lips 
That fearful trump resound, whose lengthen’d blast 
Shook Sinai to its base; could I declare, 
In thunder-tones the thoughts of cherubim 
So lofty that the trumpet’s loudest sound 
Should fail to utter them ; yet must I sink, 
Oh mighty Saviour, ere my lips can sing 
Thy suff’rings, while in conflict sore with death, 
While stern, inexorable, was thy God! 
Oh thou, that in a cavern erst did hide 
The prophet who with bold petition pray’d 
Jehovah face to face to view, till slow 
The Majesty of God before him pass’d, 
And from afar the glory he beheld 
Of Him who is Eternal, heard the voice 
Of God Omnipotent! Spirit Divine, 
Oh hear me! Nearer to the grave am I, 
Of dust more frail than Moses; hide me then 
Darkly secure, beneath thy shad’wy wing, 
While, more remotely, in his agony, 
I see the Son of God! Bow’d to the earth, 
Which, shudd’ring neath her Judge, her trembling breast 
Heav’d silently, and, with the motion, stirr’d 
The dust of Adam’s race, the moulder’d bones 
Of burried sinners who lay deep within, 
Kneel’d the Messiah : his uplifted eyes, 
O’er Tabor glancing, nought created saw, 
But gaz’d alone upon the Judge. Pallid, 
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Bath’d in the sweat of death, with hard clench’d hands, 
Speechless, o’er-whelmed with suff’rings! Sharp and strong 
As life’s last pang, swift as the thoughts of God, 
Convulsion on convulsion shook his frame, 

Torture on torture throng’d. The bitter woes, 

Of death eternal, were ‘sustained by Him 

Who was both God and Man. Outstretch’d he Idy 

In mute endurance. But now fearfulness 

To terror rose, the agony more sharp, 

Still darker grew the gloom, with louder peal 

The trumpet sounded, Tabor ’neath her God 

Trembled yet deeper, ’stead of death’s cold sweat, 
Blood, o’er the face of the pale sufferer, 

Ran trickling down! He rais’d him from the ground, 
And stretch’d his arms to Heav’n. Tears with his blood 
Dropp’d mingling, while in supplicating tone, 

Thus to his Judge he spoke, “ Father, at length 

“‘ The time is come! The earth was formed. Soon then 
‘“‘ Sunk Adam to the grave: soon was each hour 

‘¢ Mark’d by the death of sinners! Centuries 

“‘ Burden’d by thy dread curse have pass’d away, 

‘¢ And now the time is come, that chosen hour, 

‘“* Decreed ere yet the earth was made, ere yet 

“« Death and corruption were ; lo, it is come! 

‘¢ Behold mortality’s frail garb I wear. 

‘¢ Born but to die! Oh thou, who lift’st thine arm 

“‘ In judgment o’er me, while my earthly frame 

‘¢ Shudders beneath thy terrors, let this hour 

‘¢ Of agony pass from me! Father! all 

‘“‘ To thee is possible! Oh let it pass! 

‘‘ Thou hast already o’er my head pour’d out 

‘‘ The cup of pain and terror mix’d, and fill’d 

‘“‘ With thy fierce wrath! Alone, forsaken here 

‘¢ By thee, by Men and Angels, do I stand! 

‘* Father, behold my misery! Alas, 

“© What, in the garb of Adam’s sons, am I? 

‘¢ Then cease with death’s dark shades to fright my soul; 
“‘ Yet not my will, but thine alone be done! 

“¢ My wearied eye looks faintly through the gloom, 

‘¢ And cannot weep: my trembling arm, uprais’d, 

‘“‘ Asks help from Heav’n,— bnt no! I sink to earth, 
‘‘ She is but one wide grave! Swift o’er my soul 

“‘ Thought upon thought succeeds, and all proclaim 
“‘T am by God forsaken! Ah, that still 

‘“‘ The Father’s peace might rest upon the Son ! 

“ Yet, may thy will be done!” ’—vol. i., pp. 188—191. 


We have assigned to the genius of Klopstock the general praise 
of good taste. This is strikingly displayed in the decency, with 
which he has mingled the human and fictitious, with the divine 
and certified parts of the action. He has ventured to introduce 
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only one episode of earthly love into the poem; and\this love, 
which subsists between a youthful pair, Semida and Cidli, who 
have both been raised from the dead by the Saviour, burns with a 
— which is more céisstial and angelic than mortal or corporeal. 

he whole construction.of this episode is in faultless harmony with 
the sacred tenor of the principal action, and it is closed with a 
contrivance of admirable propriety. To crown the attachment of 
his lovers, and at the same time to spiritualize it from the dross of 
earthly passion, Klopstock has had recourse to an expedient quite 
in unison with the delicacy and purity of sentiment, which was so 
remarkable in him. He has removed them to heaven; and their 
translation to an union in the ethereal realms of bliss, is the work 
of the same instant, without separation, and without the pain of a 
mortal dissolution. 

The only objection, perhaps, which should be made to this pro- 
priety of Klopstock’s conceptions, occurs in the eleventh canto, 
where the rising of all the spirits of the departed, from Adam to John 
the Baptist inclusive, and their search after the bones and dust of 
their corporeal frames, are related with an injudicious minuteness and 
puerility which are offensive to good taste ; because they must in- 
evitably provoke some images of the burlesque and the ridiculous. 
The mode in which the souls of men shall, at the eternal day, be re- 
united to their proper bodies—as re-united we know they must be 
—is beyond our finite comprehension, veiled in mystery, and in- 
volved in a miraculous necessity. In sacred poetry, the attempt 
to particularize that which it is impossible for us circumstantially 
to define, must be vulnerable to levity, and should never be rashly 
undertaken. : 

But minor blemishes in this sublime production we shall not 
care to enumerate. Its all pervading, and its greatest defects, as 
a poetical composition (next to the absence of originality), are its 
want of human interest, the uniformity of the funeral impressions 
which it conveys, and its excessive length. The want of human 
interest, it may be urged, the Messiah has only in common with 
the Paradise Lost, which the reader therefore “‘ admires and lays 
down, and forgets to take up again,” and the perusal of which has 
been declared by a great authority, to be felt as a duty rather than a 
pleasure. But, to an English reader, at least, the Messiah has 
not even the charm of that wonderful originality which belongs to 
Milton, and which may assist in relieving this sensation of fatigue 
and weariness: Klopstock, we cannot help feeling, has not pursued 


‘ Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,’ 


and the besetting remembrance, that his is no more than an imita- 
tive greatness, is always present to damp our curiosity, and chill 
our admiration at his excellence. 

The obvious monotony of the only ideas which his subject can 
excite, need not be insisted upon: here the reader is constantly 
conducted to reflection on his end. He dwells in meditation 
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among the tombs, and is perpetually shrouded in thoughts which 
encompass the grave. However wholesome and mays 4 such oc- 
casional mental discipline may be, we have here too full a volume 
of unvaried images: life could not go on; cheerfulness, even the 
most innocent, would be withered, if every idea of our existence 
pointed but to its closing agony. This uniform quality in Klop- 
stock’s poem—perhaps, an inevitable condition of his subject— 
he very much aggravated by the prodigious length to which he 
needlessly protracted the work. The poem is far too much loaded 
with discourses and incidents, which all relate to the same mourn- 
ful theme, and which do not at all advance the great business of 
the action. Passages from the Messiah will frequently be read 
with elevated pleasure, and may suggest associations of pious con- 
templation and useful instruction; but no one, we imagine, ever 
— the whole work, without feeling overburdened and ex- 
austed by the task. 

As we have so strongly denied the quality of originality to the 
muse of Klopstock in the Messiah, it is only fair to allude to some 
of his minor poems, in which he has displayed much more of that 
poetical essence. Of his religious odes we shall not speak ; as 
they seem only made up from the few remnants of unexhausted 
ideas, which the composition of his great work had left him. His 
political pieces breathe an ardent, though aimless strain of patriotic 
enthusiasm, which is sufficiently poetical, if not very appropriate, 
to the modern condition of Germany. Into some of the odes, 
which he has filled with the deeds of the ancient Germans, he has 
successfully interwoven the machinery of the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy. But it is remarkable, that his happiest efforts among his 
minor poems were on elegant and trivial subjects. His ode to the 
Nightingale is a charming little production; that on Rhenish 
Wine is very original and animated ; and his poem on Skaiting, 
displays a lively and playful fancy. These occasional pieces in- 
terest us with the conviction, that there was nothing morose or 
gloomy in the genius of Klopstock; that his mind had its alterna- 
tions of seriousness and sportive elation ; and that he could render 
the intense devotion of his religion, amiably consistent with serene 
and artless enjoyment of the lighter intellectual pleasures, and the 
easy gaieties of life. 

As to the translation before us, our general opinion of its merits 
may be gathered from what we have already said. The solemnity 
ee sublimity in which the thoughts of Klopstock are almost 
always invested, and which he so powerfully threw into his style 
in the German, have here been completely transfused into our lan- 
guage. And certainly the fair translator’s numbers are usually 
more melodious than his. Klopstock may be said to have founded 
by his example, as he was the first who introduced from our En- 
glish practice, a blank-verse measure for the modern heroic poetry 
of Germany: but his versification is not otherwise remarkable in 
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itself, than for considerable majesty and a peculiar swell in its 
periods ; and the specimens which we have given will enable eve 
reader to judge for himself how well the rhythm of the translation 
has preserved these characteristics. Some passages, however, are 
certainly still susceptible of more polish anh smoothness ; and the 
whole poem would, in this respect, profit by a revision. 

Of the mere fidelity of the translator, we have next to speak ; 
but our report will in this respect be brief and satisfactory. We 
have laboriously compared the four first cantos of the German 
origmal and the English version, passage by passage, and line by 
line; and the result has been the detection of only three discre- 
pancies, which we submit, rather for the use of the fair author, 
than for any purpose of censure. But after satisfying outselves of 
this remarkable and scrupulous adherence to the meaning and ex- 


pression of the original throughout four cantos, we deemed it unne- 
cessary to pursue the examination farther. 
In canto 1, line 50 of the translation, we have 


‘ In vain 
The Father had himself in thunder spake : 
The mighty voice.’ 


The original (line 35) has nothing of thunder. 
“« Gott kam selbst von dem Himmel herab. Die gewaltige Stimme :” 
literally, 


‘‘ God himself came down from Heaven and spoke. 
The mighty voice.” 


Again, farther on, in the same passage : 
‘ The mighty voice, “lo, I have glorified 
‘“« My name, and I will glorify it still! ”’ 
The original is, 
‘“‘ Sieh, ich hab’ ihn verklart, und will ihn von neuem verklaren ! ” 


Here is either an unwarrantable liberty, or else a palpable mis- 


apprehension of the passage. Jn evidently refers to the Saviour ; 
and the rendering should be : 


‘ The mighty voice: “lo, I have glorified 
“« My Son, and I will glorify h2m still.” ’ 
In canto 2, line 75, we have, 


‘ Here speechless lay the wretched Samma, stretch’d 
Beside the recent grave of his dead son, 
His youngest, and his dearest.’ 


The original is, 
‘« Samma, so hiefs der besessene Mann, lag neben dem Grabe 
Seines jiingsten geliebteren Sohns in klaglicher Ohnmacht.” 


In which besessene should plainly have been rendered possessed, and 
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not wretched. Samma, as here expressly stated, and as we gather 
from the whole subsequent passage, was a demoniac. This isa 
material error, as it renders the story for some time obscure. 

But though the translator has presented to us so faithful a ver- 
sion, she has had the tact to discover, that the excessive length of 
the poem must be reduced, to render it at all acceptable to the 
tastes and habits of the English reader. She has therefore cur- 
tailed it by the abridgment of many parts, and the total omission 
of some passages of the original. The whole of these compressions 
are scrupulously and distinctly pointed out in an index to each 
volume ; and a short abstract is added, of all the matter totally 
omitted. By such means, she has compressed the twenty cantos 
of Klopstock into fifteen. The omissions consist chiefly of such 
dialogues, episodes, and detached scenes, as are quite unnecessary 
to the progress of the action. The whole of the sixteenth canto of 
the original, which contains an account of the judgment of the 
Saviour on imaginary characters, and of his descent into hell, is very 
_— left out. Indeed, our own conviction is, that the trans- 
ator might with advantage have made still greater abridgments 
and omissions, and yet spared sufficient length to her poem to 
exhibit all the beauties of the original. But it is very creditable 
to her good taste that she has even done so much, and done it so 
judiciously ; and it is not possible to desire a more spirited, faith- 
ful, and characteristic English version than she has here produced, 


of a poem, which is undoubtedly the;finest production of the Ger- 
man muse. 





Art. VII. Histoire Naturelle des Races Humaines du Nord-Est de 
V Europe, de VAsie Boréale et Orientale, et de l'Afrique Australe, 
d apres des Recherches spéciales d’Antiquités, de Physiologie, d’Ana- 
tomie et de Zoologie, &c. Fc. Par A. Desmoulins, Auteur de l’Anatomie 
des Systemes Nerveux, Docteur en Médecine. 8vo. pp. 392. Paris. 
London, Treuttel and Wurtz. 1826. 


Tuts is altogether a strange production; and not the least ex- 
traordinary part of it is, its prefatory matter, addressed, in the form 
of a very angry and vituperative epistle, to Monsieur le Baron 
Cuvier. That eminent naturalist has, it appears, unhappily for 
his fame, incurred the personal hostility, and provoked the indigna- 


' tion of the learned doctor Desmoulins; and his scientific and 


private character is accordingly destined, in this immortal work, 
to be branded with disgrace, not only during his own, times, but to 
the latest posterity. 

The indictment against the Baron displays several counts. In 
the first place, it declares that M. Desmoulins having made sundry 
important discoveries in physiology, the said baron took umbrage 
at the success of his young riva/, and in his quality of reporter to 
the French Institute, avoided to notice the results of these valuable 
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researches with suitable commendation: being moved to this 
criminal omission, as it is broadly insinuated, by the evil passions 
of envy, hatred and malice. Secondly, the Baron is charged with 
having confounded the Urus (the Thur of the Sclavonic nations), 
with the Buffalo, until M. Desmoulins set him right by proving the 
difference between those animals; and with having then attri- 
buted to himself the merit of shewing this distinction. M. 
Desmoulins, however, disclaims the wish of insisting very much 
upon the enormity of this unjust appropriation of his labours ; 
having, as he complacently confesses, himself made so many dis- 
coveries in that branch of science (which he may say that he has 
created), as to be well able to resign to M. Cuvier the honour of a 
single one of the number. ‘Ayant fait peut étre assez de découvertes 
en ce genre, que je puis dire avoir créé, je vous laisserais l’hon- 
neur de celle-ci, &c.’ And, accordingly, by way of evincing his 
sega forbearance, he goes no farther than merely to tax the 
aron publicly with this scientific theft. 

Our doctor’s third charge relates to the publication of his former 
work. In his ‘Anatomie des Systemes Nerveux,” he spoke of 
M. Cuvier in terms which, though composed, as he says, with 
“un luxe d’eloges,” were so far from satisfying the great naturalist, 
as to induce him, when the author called on him after its publica- 
tion, to turn him out of his house. Not having the good fortune to 
have read the Anatomie des Systemes Nerveux, we are unable to 
decide on the just interpretation of that, which one party offered 
as a prodigal eulogy, and the other received as a mortal offence :— 
but this ultimate measure of M. le Baron in his own house does, 
we admit, incur the appearance of having been un peu fort. As 
the dimensions of quarrels and injurious proceedings ever grow in 
geometrical progression, this misunderstanding seems to have in- 
creased in an alarming ratio; and our author next accuses the 
Baron of having drawn down upon him the hostility of the whole 
Academy of Sciences ; of having prevented his being put in nomi- 
nation to succeed the Comte de Lacepéde in the department of 
anatomy and zoology in that learned body; and finally, of having 
arbitrarily excluded him from the usual access to the museum of 
anatomy, of which the Baron is director. 

Of all his charges, this last is the only one of which our exas- 
perated author offers any proof; and here certainly M. Cuvier ap- 
pears, by copies of his own letters, to have acted in a manner which 
we cannot but designate as betraying a mean and petty spirit of 
personal animosity. Such collections as a national museum of 
anatomy are intended, we presume, for the general advancement of 
knowledge, for the use of the whole republic of science ; not for the 
exclusive benefit of a faction. In a memoir, “proving that the 
hippopotamos of Senegal differs more from that of the Cape than 
the latter differs from the fossil species,” M. Desmoulins com- 
plained that he could not elucidate his subject by drawings, as he 
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had been denied admission to the Museum. M. Cuvier first 


boldly pronounced this statement to be false: but he admitted 


its truth, and exposed the unworthy influence of private hostility, 
when he afterwards descended to make a quibbling distinction 
between the right of admission to the galleries, and to the use of 
the specimens. 

This our author smartly and justly compares to allowing a man 
to look at the shelves of a public library, without permitting him 
to open the books ; and he seems to be galled, with reason, at the 
reflection that, to the cases of specimens which were thus. closed 
against him, “he had himself contributed some fifty anatomical 
preparations.” Whereupon it is, that M. le docteur Desmoulins 
pours out the whole phial of his wrath upon the devoted head of 
the Baron. In his indignation and impotent rage, he is reckless 
how far he wanders from the matter in dispute : % assails the ob- 


ject of his vengeance with all the missiles of ridicule and abuse ; 


from the filth of an indecent jest about the Hottentot Venus, to the 
more serious reproach of being destitute of all personal and political 
integrity. Having thus disposed of M. Cuvier, by “ gibbeting him 
to fame,” our magnanimous author protests that he shall not con- 
descend to notice inferior antagonists, who have fallen under his 
displeasure ; modestly applying to himself the injunction of Alfieri, 


Va, tuona, vinci; e se fra pie ti vedi 
Costor, senza mirar sovra ess passa ; 


that he should proceed, thunder, and conquer ; and if he saw them 
under his feet, pass over them without deigning to regard them ! 

Having given a summary of this epistle introductory, as much 
to illustrate the general temper of the writer and his book, as for 
the mere sake of exhibiting so whimsical a compound of anger and 
vanity, we proceed to the immediate subject of the volume. The 
nature and design of the work may be very briefly explained : it is 
composed with the laudable purpose of proving, in opposition to the 
authority of Holy Writ, the absurdity of ascribing a common and 
single derivation to the several races of man. 

Some partiality for researches into the origin of nations, we have 
upon a former occasion expressed*: we are convinced that such 
inquiries, if rationally conducted, may throw much light upon the 
physiology of human talent and disposition ; and we can imagine 
few objects of intellectual speculation more interesting to an in- 
quisitive mind, than the attempt to investigate the natural causes 
of the diversities of national character, as operating by difference 
in political and religious institutions, in prevailing occupations of 
industry, in climate and local position, and above all by the dis- 
tinction and admixture of races. That all these causes, and espe- 
cially the last, have had their share in the formation of national 
character, we presume no man of reflection is prepared to dispute; 
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and it will scarcely be doubted, that there are physiological laws 
in the moral world, acting by principles as fixed and determinate, 
as those which regulate the operations of nature. 

But while we confess the attraction, and feel the importance of 
inquiries into the origin of nations, as a part of this general sub- 
ject, we are not the less disposed to deprecate the tendency and 
object of such researches, when they blindly abandon, or'would pre- 
sumptuously extinguish, the sure light of revelation and scriptural 
evidence. Any system of such philosophy, whatever be-its range, 
which is not at least in accordance with sacred authority, we 
should be satisfied at once to reject as unsafe and untrue; and we 
can choose only between the feelings of pity for the error, or scorn 
for the purpose, which can have prompted its development. Not 
that the slightest fear or reluctance should in any case be enter- 
tained to meet the arguments of infidel speculation upon their own 
vantage ground: their refutation needs no petitio principit ; and 
there will never be wanting some ray of truth, from mere reason 
and philosophy itself, to enable us to detect their fallacy, or destroy 
their dangerous implication. 

The arrangement of M. Desmoulins’ treatise is sufficiently sys- 
tematic. He commences by an attempt to prove, from the records 
of ancient history, that the existing varieties of the human species 
have been known from the remotest ages, by the same physical di- 
versities which they exhibit at this moment, and that they have 
always been grouped, from time immemorial, in distinct regions of 
the earth. He next examines what he calls the anatomical cha- 
racters of these different races of men, and particularly of those of 
eastern Asia and southern Africa. He then labours to establish 
‘an agreement of the laws which regulate the geographical distri- 
bution of the different species of animals and men ;’ and he con- 
cludes that it is equally impossible that these different species of 
either should have been produced from a common stock, or dis- 
persed from a common centre of creation. He contends that each 
existing form must ‘ have had a primitive centre of existence, and 
in so much, of creation ;’ that ‘in the creation of animals no unity 
of place can be admitted, from whence they could have been dis- 
persed ; that therefore the plurality of the centres of creation is 
evident;’ and that, ‘ for the geographical distribution of the races 


and species of men, there are no other laws than for that of - 


animals.’ 

In the plan of his work, as we have here given it, M. Desmou- 
lins’ first book is occupied with an account of the people known by 
the ancients under the names of Scythians, Huns, Turks, Alains, 
Khazars, &c., and according to physical characters given to them 
by historians. Here he professes to exhibit all the clear and pre- 
cise facts, that history and the monuments of art have transmitted 
to us, on the physical character of the various people of Europe 
and of Asia, to the north east of Persia, the Euxine and the Cas- 
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pian seas. Three chapters are devoted, successively, to a description 
of those people, as known by the Greeks and Romans, by the 
Armenians, Persians, Arabians, and Turks, and by the Chinese. 
The agreement of all writers which these chapters are to shew, 
will confirm the identity of each people described, and coincide 
with a physical principle of distinction between one race and 
another. This principle is the invariability of the colour of the 
skin and hair, and of the shape of the countenance in races and 
species not mixed: and M. Dieneiiion felicitates himself upon 


having already given in his ‘‘ Anatomie des Systemes Nerveux” © 


such proofs of it as to expose the imperfection or nullity of all 
former mnoate, and to demonstrate the precision and exactitude of 
his own! 

On the execution of this portion of his labours, with which he is 
himself so well satisfied, we shall only observe, that M. Desmou- 
lins has lavished a great parade of deep learning on a very small 
purpose. For he has not established a single Cistesiand fact or 
deduction which was not already familiar to every general scholar. 
Indeed, he seems himself to have been strangely ignorant of the 
present state of historical literature ; or, it may be supposed that 
he would scarcely have engaged in the laborious researches which 
he has imposed upon himself in this part of his work, merely to 
establish some recognised conclusions, which can have novelty for 
few of his readers, and which no one of them will care to dispute. 
We never heard a doubt expressed by physiologists, that the exist- 
ing nations of our northern continent, and some of the modern 
hordes of north eastern Asia, are of consanguineous races with those 
several barbarian swarms, which some fifteen centuries ago, how- 
ever impelled, burst like successive inundations upon more civilized 
Europe, overthrew in their course the institutions and power of im- 
perial Rome, and even in some cases swept from before them the 
mass of the ancient population. 

Take, for one instance, the Huns, to fix whose identity our author 
has expended so much dissertation. Long before he wrote, the 
genealogical history and physical characteristics of no ancient 
people had been better determined than theirs. In the description 
of Attila, which -the horror of his contemporaries has bequeathed to 
us, it is impossible that any one should fail to recognise the 
exaggerated portrait of a genuine modern Calmuck. No one has 
doubted, that the exterminating followers of that “‘ scourge of God”’ 
were a true Mongolian race; and even their history anterior to 
their irruption into Europe, has been satisfactorily examined. 
Their original Asiatic seats, their earliest vicissitudes of fortune, 
their pristine conquests, and the subsequent flight before hostile 
and more powerful hordes, which finally precipitated them on the 
western world, have all been defined and related with remarkable 
accuracy. The ingenious and indefatigable De Guignes, by his 
knowledge of the Chinese language and literature, was enabled to 
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throw the clearest light upon the remote fortunes of that people ; 
and his Histoire des Huns, which we detect M. Desmoulins in con- 
sulting much oftener than he has acknowledged, is a prodigious 
monument of erudition and patient research. The labours of De 
Guignes have been used by a great historian in our own language 
with a worthier spirit than by his countryman; Gibbon, in the 
admirable view which he has given (c. 26), of the gradual western 
progress of the Huns from their original seats, frequently confesses 
is obligations to the learned Frenchman. 

Nothing can be more lucid than Gibbon’s narative of this earl 
history of the Huns; his masterly and fearful picture of their 
later career, of the reign, the exploits, and the destroying course of 
the ferocious Attila, is too well known to every reader to need an 
eulogy of ours. But it is singular, that M. Desmoulins should 
have written as though he were ignorant of the familiarity of the 
subject, and conceived he were illuminating the world with his pro- 
found ‘ discourses’ in national history, as well as in physiology. 
He seems (p. 153) to attach great importance to the originality of 
his remark, that the harbarian irruptions were merely the separa- 
tion of the fugitive or adventurous hordes from the mass of their 
race, and not whole national emigrations. But even there the 
boast of a novel observation cannot be permitted to him. Gibbon 
has distinctly characterized the Huns, who invaded the empire, as 
a broken fragment only (vol. iv., p. 368, &c.) of the national mass; 
and that fragment, when its frightful impetus was exhausted, and 
its cohesion destroyed, by the death of Attila, dwindled and 
crumbled, in the divisions of civil war, until the very remains of it 
were again lost in the Scythian deserts. The reader will not re- 
quire to be reminded, that the modern population of Hungary are 
not the descendants of the people, who seem to have given their 
name to that kingdom, but of a proper Tatarian (and not a Mon- 
golian) horde, who so late as the end of the ninth century estab- 
lished themselves between the Danube and the Carpathian moun- 
tains. 

So much for the value of M. Desmoulins’ pretensions. In ad- 
dition we must remark, that he has crowded this part of his 
dissertation with such innumerable quotations and references, and 
involv: d each chapter in such confusion, without the slightest 
regara to arrangement or order, that it is by no means easy to 
decipher and define the precise conclusions at which he would 
arrive. But if it be his object to prove, that the extant races of 
mankind have existed from the earliest authentic pes of profane 
history, with the same physical varieties of colour and features 
which they now display, he has, we repeat, made a large shew o* 
erudition to very small effect. The fact was before well known ; 
and these, his important premises, will be freely conceded to him. 
But they will avail him little in the superficial conclusions, which 
he would deduce from them. Whatever may have been the period 
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at which these various races diverged from the parent stock of 


- mankind, it was far more remote than the earliest times to which 


the obscure heathen knowledge of classical antiquity can ascend ; 
and the epoch of the dispersion of the human species is lost in that 
awful gloom, which it has pleased the purposes of Infinite Wisdom 
only dimly to shadow out to our imperfect understandings, in the 
earlier books of the inspired Writings. | 

The concluding chapter of our author’s first book is occupied 
with a sketch of the races of Europe and Asia, next of the Mon- 
golian race or species, as it better suits his purpose to call it. He 
here recapitulates the successive locations in Europe of the Celtic 
(Keltic), the German, Slavonic, or Sarmatian, the Mongolian, the 
Arabian, the Tatar or Turkish, and again, a second time, of the 
Mongolian nation. This part of his inquiry—the only legitimate 
or useful object of any such inquiries, as explaining the original 
composition of modern nations, and assisting to develop the 
germs and causes of their distinctive characters—he might have 
rendered full of curiosity and interest. For much, both of amuse- 
ment and instruction, might be gathered from an examination of 
the i ga strata, as it were, in which the various races of 
our European population will be found to lie, according to the 
direction in which the stream of national conquest and emigration 
has flowed in successive ages. Thus, in our own island, the re- 
mains of the more aboriginal Celtic population are to be found in 
its extremities of Cornwall, Wales, and the Scottish Highlands, 
according as they were driven before the overwhelming tide of the 
Saxon invasions; again, the irruptions of the Northmen upon the 
Saxons, and their well known settlement in some of our eastern 
counties, have covered that coast with a superincumbent layer of 
Danish race, of which the marks are still visible to antiquarian 
scrutiny in a variety of peculiar customs and etymologies; and 
finally, the conquest overspread the whole island with a tinge of 
Norman and Frankish character and blood. 

Thus, also, in France: the original Celtic population were rolled 
westward by the succession of aces invasions, until their re- 
mains were compressed into the peninsula of Brittany, the fast- 
nesses of Auvergne, and the Pyrenean mountains: where the 
abundant traces of a different language and countenance still re- 
main to confirm the assertions of history. Meanwhile layers of 
Gothic, and Frankish, and Norman generations successively passed 
over the rest of France, and gradually cemented into the com- 
pactness and strength of the modern nation. If M. Desmoulins 
should be inquisitive to examine further the composition of the 
French ‘ national strata,’ the events of our own times may afford 
some fresh specimens for his curiosity. The long occupation of 
France by the invading armies of Europe has doubtless not been 
without its effects upon the eastern provinces; and the rising 
generation of that part of his country may exhibit the amusing 
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admixture of our Celtic races of Ireland and Scotland, of the 
Slavonic breeds of Russia, and even of the genuine Calmuck visage 
of his ‘ Mongolian species.’ 

Such speculations, however, are probably less to M. Desmoulins’ 
taste than some others of not quite so innocent a tendency; and 
he offers merely a rapid enumeration of the races which have 
formed the parent stocks of the European nations. In connexion 
with this superficial part of his volume, we may observe, that he 
has, (in a general table, reprinted from M. Majendie’s system of 
physiology), swelled the primary classification of Blumenbach 
from five races of man to sixteen species. ‘The enumeration is not 
worth repeating : but it seems inserted in his volume principally 
tomark the south African population (Hottentots, Boschismans, &c.) 
as a distinct species, both from the Ethiopian (or Negro), and from 
the Mongolian, under which a very few modern physiologists have 
proposed to class them. To assist in the maintenance of his 
precious system of ‘ various centres of creation,’ he triumphantly 
adduces evidence (p. 158) that no Mongolian hordes are known, 
from the remotest antiquity, to have penetrated into Africa; and 
therefore, that the South Africans cannot have their descent from 
such an emigration. His negative proof is here no real proof at all : 
for the emigration might as well have occurred by sea as by land— 
from China, for example; and an observant traveller has actually 
remarked the resemblance in colour and complexion between the 
Mongolian Chinese and the Hottentots*. But we do not, in fact’, 
believe that the Hottentot tribes are of Mongolian race ; they have 
more frequently and naturally been classed under the Ethiopian 
variety ; and, besides their local position on the globe, their thick 
woolly locks, (so different from the thin straight hair of the 
Calmuck), constitute a proof of community of race with the negro, 
at least, as strong a8 can be urged on the other hand, from their 
similarity of colour with the Mongolians. 

Having, in his first book, prepared a masqued attack upon Reve- 
lation, M. Desmoulins more boldly opens the second with an in- 
fidel motto from Micali: ‘‘ La generazione umana non puo esser 
derivata da una sola provincia, ne da un sola clima”—that the 
human race can neither be deduced from a single province nor from 
one climate : and he here gives the natural history of the races of 
northern and eastern Asia, and southern Africa, for the sake of 
proving that they cannot have had their original derivation from a 
common stock. He begins with an inquiry into the causes of the 
variety of the skin, hair, &c., of the human races ; and he argues at 
much length, that these cannot have been primarily produced by 
the influence of climate and situation. Here, again, he has ex- 
pended needless labour on a point, upon which the best modern 
physiologists are already agreed. This matter also we freely con- 
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cede to him; the fairest Europeans of the German race are found 
in the same parallels of latitude with the copper-coloured Indians 
of North America; the Esquimaux, who scarcely ever feel the sun, 
are very dark, while the Arabs of the scorched deserts of Asia are 
still born, at least, in the hundredth generation, with a white skin ; 
the Kaffers are of the blackest human jet, and the Hottentot tribes 
who adjoin them are no more than of an-orange tawny. But fift 
such examples might be added, if any proof were required, that the 
mere influence of climate will not alter the colour of the race. The 
European is swarthened by a residence under the tropic, but his 
child is born not the less fair: the offspring of the negro, in the 
most temperate regions of the United States, is as ebon as if it 
were produced under the African equator. So also in the European 
nations of compound origin, there is observable a constant mixture 
of light and dark complexions of the skin, eyes, and hair. In our 
own population this variety of tint is to be found, derived probably 
from the ancient fusion of German and Celtic blood ; while in the 
unmingled nations of a Mongolian or Ethiopian race—the Chinese 
or Negroes, for example—different shades of colour are rarely ex- 
hibited in individuals of the same tribe. Nay, almost in every 
English family this mixture of complexions is to be found; and 
the children of the same bed often alternate irregularly in two 
castes, of “ blonde and brunette.” Even where both parents are 
fair, the offspring will be dark-eyed, and vice versa: paternal re- 
semblances will disappear in the first, and be recovered again in 
the second and third generations ; and children may be seen unlike 
their father and mother, and like their grand parents—for thus, in 
the language of Lucretius, 





Venus varias producit sorte figuras 
Majorumque refert vultus, vocesque comasque. 


Having elaborated these acknowledged facts—truisms we had 
almost said—that the various races of man have existed from anti- 
quity with the same physical distinctions as at present, and that 
colour is not the result of climate and position, M. Desmoulins 
proceeds to his grand conclusion, that this permanence of type is 
what constitutes species : and that, therefore, the races of man are 
not merely varieties of the same species, but so many different 
species, created as such from the beginning of all things. It would 
be beyond our purpose and limits to offer the easy refutation of this 
pernicious system, by entering into minute and lengthened argu- 
ments: nor, fortunately, does the state of physiological science in 
the world require that we should waste time and words in opposing 
a conclusion so false, so gratuitous, and so deiseey eter to 
the familiar results of all rational modern research. e shall be 
contented to enumerate only two or three ee many well known 
and striking proofs, from analogy with the physiological laws of 


the lower animal world, which must afford a a to 
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this untenable hypothesis: even if it were not in itself obviously as 
repugnant to reason as to the authority of inspired Scripture. 

And here we shall avowedly borrow our weapons from an 
armoury, in which they were assuredly tempered for far other pur- 
poses than the defence of the Christian dispensation. It is fortu- 
nate when the enemies of Revelation, by neglecting to observe an 
uniformity of error, enable ‘us to play off their rival systems against 
each other ; and the conclusions of a celebrated physiologist, who 
has utterly denied any weight to the Mosaic account of the 
creation, shall furnish a sufficient reply to those of M. Desmoulins. 
Mr. Lawrence (Lectures, p. _), considers the subject of the origin 
of man to be open to the utmost freedom of discussion: he 
examines it solely as a mere philosophical question ; and he arrives, 
after a most patient and full investigation, at a conviction to which 
at least no partialities of opinion would have led him,—that the 
different races of man can be no more than varieties of the same 
species. His plan of reasoning from the analogy of the animal 
kingdom is here so thoroughly safe and satisfactory, that we shall 
do no more than give the conclusions at which he arrives :— 


‘¢ The facts and observations addressed in this section, lead us manifestly 
to the following conclusions; Ist, That the differences of physical organi- 
zation, and of moral and intellectual qualities, which characterise the 
several races of our species, are analogous, in kind and degree, to those 
which distinguish the breeds of the domestic animals; and must, there- 
fore, be accounted for on the same principles. 2dly, That they are first 
produced, in both instances, as native or congenital varieties; and then 
transmitted to the offspring in hereditary succession. 3dly, That, of the 
cywcumstances which favour this disposition to the production of varieties, 
in the animal kingdom, the most powerful, is the state of domestication. 
Athly, That external or adventitious causes, such as climate, situation, 
food, way of life, have considerable effect in altering the constitution of mau 
and animals; but that this effect, as well as that of art or accident, is 
confined to the individual, not being transmitted by generation, and there- 
fore, not affecting the race. Sthly, That the human species, therefore, 
like that of the cow, sheep, horse, and pig, and others, is single ; and that 


all the differences, which it exhibits, are to be regarded merely as varie- 
ties.” —p. 548, 


Thus the apparent ‘permanence of type’ does not constitute 
species, as M. Desmoulins would peremptorily conclude; nor can 
the mere difference of colour which he has so confidently upheld 
for that type, be received as indicating any thing more than a 
variety of the same species. For if it did, it must involve the 
palpable contradiction that a number of new species may be pro- 
duced. The proof ex absurdo is here simple and short. The 
strongly marked tints in the human races have, for the sake of 
classification only, been distinguished as five: white, yellow or 
olive, red or copper, brown or tawny, and black ; but between all 
these there is every conceivable intermediate shade of colour. For 
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example, the fair flaxen-haired German and the swarthy Portuguese 
are necessarily included alike under the white variety. The oppo- 
site extremes run into each other by the nicest and most delicate 
transitions ; and the human skin exhibits every possible hue, in 
almost imperceptible gradation, from the clear snowy whiteness of 
our most beauteous females, to the deep ebony of a Gold Coast 
negress. If colour constituted species, how sliould we accuratel 
define the number of human kinds already existing, and distin xf 
them, as all species in the animal kingdom may easily be distin- 
guished? But this is not all: the difficulty would be endlessly on 
the increase. The pairing of the European and the negro produces 
the well-known variety of the mulatto; and there can be no doubt, 
from all the laws of animal analogy, that if without any re-admix- 
ture of European or negro connection, mulattos were to match 
exclusively with each other for a few generations, this variety would 
be fixed as a permanent breed. Moreover, the same thing would 
be true in all races of such a single mixture of two bloods, unin- 
terrupted by farther crosses. And thus in every such case, ac- 
cording to M. Desmoulins, a new permanent type being produced, 
a new species of man would arise! ! 

But after all, to what does this boasted permanence of type 
amount, when encountered by accidental interruptions? he 
Persians as a nation are of positive Mongolian origin; but their 
men of rank have for ages filled their harems with the women of 
Georgia and Circassia ; two races which surpass all the world in 
personal beauty ; and the consequent refinement of blood from this 
mixture, by the female line, has so completely washed out the 
stain of their Mongolian descent, that the Persians are become a 
well-crown and a handsome people. Are they still Mongolian ? 
Say, what has then become of their permanent type, and how shall 
they be recognized for the same race of four centuries past. Have 
they been converted altogether into a new race or species? Then 
is this novel creation at least within the memory of history. 

But it is little less than audacious presumption to declare any 
breed permanent, because it has existed since the earliest records 
of profane history: those records, even when most illuminated b 
human research, extend comparatively but a short distance back 
into the unfathomable darkness of time. If we have proved only 
that the common derivation of man from one stock, and therefore 
the Mosaic account of his creation, is not incompatible with the 
existing laws of physiology, we have ascertained enough for the 
humble inquirer to know. The established possibility of that com- 
mon descent, is sufficient refutation of all the mere hypotheses 
which scepticism would invent to deny it. We are no more called 
upon to explain the physical incidents which might originally 
produce the variations of colour and feature in our species, than we 
are to scan the inscrutable designs of the Almighty, in gifting some 
races with superior intellect and beauty, and permitting the dege- 
neracy of others from the primitive stock. 
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Art. VIII. The Federalist, on the Constitution of the United States, 
written by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Jay; with an 


Appendix, the original Articles of Confederation, the Constitution of 
the United States, and the Amendments made thereto. A new edition. 
8vo. pp. 582. 18s. Philadelphia. 1826. 


ALTHOUGH several editions of this very valuable work have been — 
printed in the United States, we believe that, if not wholly un- 
known in England, it would be new, at least to a great majority 
of our readers. It is a collection of letters written under the com- 
mon name of Publius, by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madison, and Mr. 
Jay, three of those distinguished men who have been deservedly 
classed among the sages of the American revolution; and the 
object which they had in view when they combined to prepare and 
publish them, was to exhibit the merits of the constitution, at 
the time it was proposed for adoption to the different states of the 
Union. It need hardly be observed that at that epoch, so im- 
eres to the future destinies of that great republic, a strong 
iversity of opinion prevailed in several of the States, not merel 

as to particular articles of the constitution, but with respect to the 
vital principle of the federative compact. From the period when 
they were first united, in order to shake off the sovereignty of the 
parent country, until the constitution was adopted in 1787, they 
were held together by the “ Articles of Confederation ;” an instru- 
ment in which many fatal defects were discovered, as soon as the 
re-establishment of tranquillity afforded leisure for revising it. 
But the idea of reform and improvement scarcely suggested itself, 
when some of the states felt themselves released from the union 
altogether, and many individuals of influence and ability openly 
discussed the expediency of separating the thirteen members of 
the republic into three distinct confederacies. It was in order to 
combat that scheme particularly, and at the same time to refute 
other objections of a minor character to the constitution, as well 
as to explain those provisions in it which were most misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, that the statesmen whom we have named 
undertook to write the letters, which are here collected under the 
appropriate title of ‘The Federalist.’ They did not hesitate to 
descend into the arena of newspaper controversy, as they saw that 
it was the readiest and most effectual path to the public mind: 
nor did they believe that their great talents and acquirements could 
have been more usefully engaged, at such a crisis, than in enabling 
the people whom they addressed, to deliberate wisely, and ac- 
cording to a strict process of reasoning, upon the social compact 
to which their allegiance was invited. 

Perhaps it weelee finest political spectacle which the world has 
ever yet seen—that of three millions of people, who had within a 
few years overthrown the domination of a brave and powerful 
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country, discussing by their manifold organs, the question of their 
union under one presiding system of government, arranging how 
much of their individual hberties they should surrender for the 
general safety, and jealously fixing the barriers by which their re- 
maining privileges and rights should be defended to the latest 
posterity. That the Americans did all this, not only without 
bloodshed, but even without turbulence, they owe, val 8s, ina 
great measure to their British origin, their habits of manly thought, 
and to the happy diffusion of their population at the time: but it 
would be most unfair to deny, that they are chiefly indebted for 
the success of that splendid experiment, to the few but illustrious 
minds that rose with the exigencies of the period, and continued 
to pour around them a flood of godlike eb eloquent light, until 
their great purpose was accomplished. 

The examples of such men cannot be too often held up to admi- 
ration, nor their labours too highly appreciated. In modelling 
their government, they were obliged to make themselves perfect 
masters of the history of ancient and modern times, in order that 
they might guard against the defects, and if possible improve on 
the perfections, of systems already reduced to practice. They had 
to steer a safe course between the licentious democracies of Greece, 
and the representative monarchy of England--a task difficult 
under any circumstances, but arduous beyond all calculation at a 
moment when a whole people were triumphing in their newly- 
won independence, and when the very name of sovereignty was 
detestable to their ears. In proceeding to their object, the Ame- 
rican sages had to grapple with the foundations of every known 
system of government, to explore the causes that led to the speedy 
ruin of some, and to the permanence of others. They had the ad- 
vantage of contemplating the lessons of history, with a view not to 
subjugate their fellow citizens, but to erect the fabric of their free- 
dom upon an imperishable basis; and it is admirable to find how 
their minds grew and expanded in proportion to the dignity and 
magnitude of their theme. Principles of power which with us 
are but slightly and delicately touched, through an habitual de- 
ference to the crown, are opened out and boldly dissected by these 
sturdy republicans. But their criticisms on our laws and institu- 
tions are framed, with reference only to the use which they pro- 
posed to make of them on their own side of the Atlantic. °y 
were wise enough to know that a system of government, whic 
might be beneficial to their union, might be wholly unsuited to the 
circumstances of any European country. We fully concur in the 
wisdom of that principle; but while we may at the same time feel 
a just pride in the reflection, that the great elements of American 
liberty were originally discovered in the bosom of our own laws; 
we may also contemplate, not perhaps without advantage, the in- 
stitutions into which they have been expanded, with so much dis- 
cretion and success, by a kindred people. | 
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The papers contributed to this collection by Mr: Jay are few, 
and less important than the others. Mr. Madison’s letters are 
numerous. They are published here, with his own corrections, 
for the first time, and form jhe principal features of the volume. 
They exhibit in a striking manner the singular acuteness of his 
mind, his unwearied zeal for the federal system, and his calm but 
determined perseverance in assisting to build up and firmly secure, 
every part of that fine structure of human wisdom. Mr. Hamilton 
has also written a considerable proportion of the volume. His dic- 
tion is more fervid and eloquent than that of Madison. Heisa 
warm advocate, but it is not difficult to perceive that he preferred 
the federal system, not so much on account of the muniments 
which, it provided for the general liberties of the people, as for its 
tendency—its necessary and irresistible tendency, to create and 
foster an aristocracy. It is well known, that “ the wealthy and 
the well-born” form as distinct a class in America as they do in 
England ; to this class Mr. Hamilton belonged, and he naturally 
wished to uphold it. Whereas Mr. Madison, though “ well-born,” 
and a man of distinguished talent, maintained the federal system 
on its own merits—the strength, dignity, and resources which it 
was capable of affording to the republic. The whole of the letters 
combined, present to us a masterly commentary on the American 
constitution, which ought to be placed by the side of Blackstone 
in the library of every Englishman. In order that the reader may 
be enabled to form some notion of its character, we shall select a 
few passages, without going into the details of the controverted 
topics with which they are immediately connected. Mr. Hamilton 
thus defends the utility of the union, as a safeguard against the 
necessity of “ standing armies.” 


‘ Standing armies, it is said, are not provided against in the new con- 
stitution : and it is thence inferred that they would exist under it. This 
inference, from the very form of the proposition, is, at best, problematical 
and uncertain. But sTaNDING ARMIES, it may be replied, must 
inevitably result from a dissolution of the confederacy. Frequent war 
and constant apprehension, which require a state of as constant prepara- 
tion, will infallibly produce them. The weaker states, or confederacies, 
would first have recourse to them, to put themselves upon an equality 
with their more potent neighbours. They would endeavour to supply the 
inferiority of population and resources by a more regular and effective 
system of defence, by disciplined troops, and by fortifications. They 
would, at the same time, be obliged to strengthen the executive arm of 
government; in doing which their constitutions would acquire a progres- 
sive direction towards monarchy. It is of the nature of war to increase 
the executive, at the expense of the legislative authority. 

‘ It may perhaps be asked, by way of objection, why did not standing 
armies spring up out of the contentions which so often distracted the 
ancient republics of Greece? Different answers, equally satisfactory, may 
be given to this question. The industrious habits of the people of the 
present day, absorbed in the pursuits of gain, and devoted to the im- 
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provements of agriculture and commerce, are incompatible with the con- 
dition of a nation of soldiers, which was the true condition of the people 
of those republics. The means of revenue, which have been so greatly 
multiplied by the increase of gold and silver, and of the arts of industry, 
‘and the science of finance, which is the offspring of modern times, con- 
curring with the habits of nations, have produced an entire revolution in 
the system of war, and have rendered disciplined armies, distinct from the 
body of the citizens, the inseparable companion of frequent hostility. 

‘ There is a wide difference also between military establishments in a 
country which, by its situation, is seldom exposed to invasions, and in 
one which is often subject to them, and always apprehensive of them. 
The rulers of the former can have no good pretext, if they are even so in- 
clined, to keep on foot armies so numerous as must of necessity be main- 
tained in the latter. These armies being, in the first case, rarely, if at all, 
called into activity for interior defence, the people are in no danger of 
being broken to military subordination. The laws are not accustomed to 
relaxations in favour of military exigencies; the civil state remains in full 
vigour, neither corrupted nor confounded with the principles or propen- 
sities of the other state. The smallness of the army forbids competition 
with the natural strength of the community, and the citizens, not ha- 
bituated to look up to the military power for protection, or to submit to its 
oppressions, neither love nor fear the soldiery: they view them with a 
spirit of jealous acquiescence in a necessary evil, and stand ready to resist 
a power which they suppose may be exerted to the prejudice of their 
rights. 

. The army, under such circumstances, thougn it may usefully aid the 
magistrates to suppress a small faction, or an occasional mob, or insur- 
rection, will be utterly incompetent to the purpose of enforcing encroach- 
ments against the united efforts of the great body of the people. 

‘ But in a country where the perpetual menacings of danger oblige the 
government to be always prepared to repel it, her armies must be nu- 
merous enough for instant defence. The continual necessity for his 
services enhances the importance of the soldier, and proportionably de- 
grades the condition of the citizen. The inhabitants of territories often 
the theatre of war, are unavoidably subjected to frequent infringements 
on their rights, which serve to weaken their sense of those rights ; and by 
degrees the people are brought to consider the soldiery not only as their 
protectors but as their superiors. The transition from this disposition to 
that of considering them as masters, is neither remote nor difficult: but 
it is very difficult to prevail upon a people under such impressions, to 
make a bold or effectual resistance to usurpations supported by the 
military power. 

‘ The kingdom of Great Britain falls within the first description. An 
insular situation, and a powerful marine, guarding it in a great measure 
against the possibility of foreign invasion, supersede the necessity of 
numerous army within the kingdom. A sufficient force to make head 
against a sudden descent till the militia could have time to rally and em- 
body, is all that has been deemed requisite. No motive of national policy 
has demanded, nor would public opinion have tolerated, a larger number 
of troops upon its domestic establishment. This peculiar felicity of situa- 
tion has, in a great degree, contributed to preserve the liberty which that 
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country to this day enjoys, in spite of the prevalent venality and cor- 
ruption. If Britain had been situated on the continent, and had been 
compelled, as she would have been, by that situation, to make her milita 
establishments at home co-extensive with those of the other great powers 
of Europe, she, like them, would in all probability, at this day, be a victim 
to the absolute power of a single man. It is possible, though not easy, 
for the people of that island to be enslaved from other causes; but it can- 
not be by the prowess of an army so inconsiderable as that which has been 
usually kept up within the kingdom. ‘ If we are wise enough to preserve 
the union, we may for ages enjoy an advantage similar to that of an insu- 
lated situation.—pp. 40—44. 


The last paragraph will hardly be read with indifference by an 
Englishman. It must at once appear to him as wholly inapplica- 
ble to Great Britain at the present day, when, in the midst of the 
enormous taxation and irremediable distress under which a large 
= of the people are actually suffering, an immense army is 

ept up, and distributed in barracks throughout this country and 
Ireland. To our shame, we must avow, that the day has gone by, 
when public ‘opinion would not have tolerated’ such an overgrown 
establishment in a time of peace; and when that ‘ public opinion’ 
would have hooted from the cabinet the minister who would have 
dared to propose it.’ But let this pass for the present. 

The objection most usually made in the first instance to repub- 
lics of every form is, that they afford so many facilities to domestic 
faction and insurrection; that they are incompatible with the secu- 
rity either of persons or property. To these objections Mr. Hamil- 
ton gives a masterly, and, as we think, a most triumphant answer. 
We can extract only a part of it. 


‘It is impossible to read the history of the petty republics of Greece and 
Italy, without feeling sensations of horror and disgust at the distractions 
with which they were continually agitated, and at the rapid succession of 
revolutions, by which they were kept perpetually vibrating between the 
extremes of tyranny and anarchy. If they exhibit occasional calms, 
these only serve as short-lived contrasts to the furious storms that are to 
succeed. If now and then intervals of felicity open themselves to view, 
we behold them with a mixture of regret, arising from the reflection, that 
the pleasing scenes before us are soon to be overwhelmed by the tem- 
pestuous waves of sedition and party rage. If momentary rays of glory 
break forth from the gloom, while they dazzle us with a transient and 
fleeting brilliancy, they at the same time admonish us to lament that the 
vices of government should pervert the direction and tarnish the lustre of 
those bright talents and exalted endowments, for which the favoured soils 
that produced them have been so justly celebrated. 

‘From the disorders that disfigure the annals of those republics, the 
advocates of despotism have drawn arguments, not only against the forms 
of republican government, but against the very principles of civil liberty. 
They have decried all free government, as inconsistent with the order of 
society, and have indulged themselves in malicious exultation over its 
friends and partisans. Happily for mankind, stupendous fabrics, reared 
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on the basis of liberty, which have flourished for ages, have, in a few 
glorious instances refuted their gloomy sophisms: and, I trust, America 
will be the broad and solid foundation of other edifices not less magnifi- 
cent, which will be equally permanent monuments of their error. 

‘ But it is not to be denied that the portraits they have sketched of re- 
publican government were too just copies of the originals from which they 
were taken. If it had been found impracticable to have devised models of 
amore perfect structure, the enlightened friends of liberty would have 
been obliged to abandon the cause of that species of government as inde- 
fensible. The science of politics, however, like most other sciences, has 
received great improvement. ‘The efficacy of various ee is now 
well understood, which were either not known at all, or imperfectly known 
to the ancients. The regular distribution of power into distinct depart- 
ments; the introduction of legislative balances and checks; the institu- 
tion of courts composed of judges, holding their offices during good 
behaviour ; the representation of the people in the legislature by deputies 
of their own election; these are either wholly new discoveries, or have 
made their principal progress towards perfection in modern times. The 
are means, and powerful means, by which the excellences of republican 
government may be retained, and its imperfections lessened or avoided. 
To this catalogue of circumstances that tend to the melioration of popular 
systems of civil government, I shall venture, however novel it may appear 
to some, to add one more, on a principle which has been made the 
foundation of an objection to the new constitution; I mean the EN- 
LARGEMENT Of the orBiT within which such systems are to revolve, 
either in respect to the dimensions of a single state, or to the consolidation 
of several smaller states into one great confederacy.—pp. 44—46. 


In England, as well as in America, the principle is acknow- 
ledged, that all power is derived from the people. With us, how- 
ever, the principle is necessarily understood with restrictions, 
which have no force in America. Even in that republic, the ulti- 
mate appeal to the people is rarely made ; and when an important 
exigency arises, they are still consulted only through a convention, 
specially elected for the purpose. The character of the exigency 
which should justify a measure of so much delicacy and impor- 
tance as this ; in other words, the mode by which a safe and con- 
stitutional channel should be kept open between the three depart- 
ments of the government, (viz. the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial), and the people, and the occasions on which it should 
be resorted to, gave rise to a great deal of discussion. Mr. Jeffer- 
son proposed, ‘‘ that whenever any two of the three branches of 
government [shall concur in opinion, each by the voices of two- 
thirds of their whole number, that a convention is necessary for 
altering the constitution, or correcting breaches of it, a conven- 
tion shall be called for the purpose.” (Notes on the state of Virgi- 
nia.) The reasoning by which he supports the necessity of ap- 
pealing to the people in the last resort is unanswerable; but the 
mode here suggested of making that appeal (though subsequentl 
adopted in the constitution), is open to many objections. Indeed, 
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there are difficulties of a serious nature to be found in every plan, 
by which a given time, or occasion, would be marked out as justi- 
fying a convention, and accordingly, we find that the writers in 
‘The Federalist,’ touch upon this delicate matter with great cir- 
cumspection. Mr. Madison, indeed, argues that such appeals 
ought to be thought of as little as possible; and that in order to 
render them unnecessary, ‘ the interior structure of the government 
should be so contrived, as that its several constituent parts may, 
by their mutual relations, be the means of keeping each other in 
their proper places.’ After developing his suggestions upon this 
point, he proceeds to shew the great additional security for the 
civil rights of the people, which is found in-the federal system. 
His observations on the latter subject are so forcible and just, and 


so applicable to governments in general, that we feel great plea- 
sure in transcribing them. 


‘In a single republic, all the power surrendered by the people, is sub- 
mitted to the administration of a single government; and the usurpations 
are guarded against, by a division of the government into distinct and 
separate departments. In the compound republic of America, the power 
surrendered by the people, is first divided between two distinct govern- 
ments, and then the portion allotted to each subdivided among distinct 
and separate departments. Hence a double security arises to the rights of 
the people. The different governments will control each other; at the 
same time that each will be controlled by itself. 

‘ It is of great importance in a republic, not only to guard the society 
against the oppression of its rulers; but to guard one part of the society 
against the injustice of the other part. Different interests necessarily 
exist in different classes of citizens. If a majority be united by a com- 
mon interest, the rights of the minority will be insecure. ‘There are but 
two methods of providing against this evil: the one, by creating a will in 
the community independent of the majority, that is, of the society itself ; 
the other, by comprehending in the society so many separate descriptions 
of citizens, as will render an unjust combination of a majority of the whole 
very improbable, if not impracticable. The first method prevails in all 
governments possessing an hereditary or self-appointed authority. This, 
at best, is but a precarious security ; because a power independent of the 
society may as well espouse the unjust views of the major, as the rightful 
interests of the minor party, and may possibly be turned against both par- 
ties. The second method will be exemplified in the federal republic of the 
United States. Whilst all authority in it will be derived from, and de- 
pendent on the society, the society itself will be broken ito so man 
parts, interests, and classes of citizens, that the rights of individuals, or of 
the minority will be in little danger from interested combinations of the _ 
majority. Ina free government, the security for civil rights must be the 
same as that for religious rights. It consists in the one case in the multi- 
plicity of interests, and in the other in the multiplicity of sects. 

‘The degree of security in both cases will depend on the number of in- 
terests and sects; and this may be presumed to depend on the extent of 
country and number of people comprehended under the same government. 
This view of the subject must particularly recommend a proper federal 
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system to all the sincere and considerate friends of republican government : 
since it shews, that in exact proportion as the territory of the union may 
be formed into more circumscribed confederacies, or states, oppressive 
combinations of a majority will be facilitated; the best security under the 
republican form, for the rights of every class of citizens, will be diminished ; 
and consequently, the stability and independence of some member of the 
government, the only other security, must be proportionally increased. 
Justice is the end of government. It is the end of civil society. It ever 
has been, and ever will be pursued, until it be obtained, or until liberty be 
lost in the pursuit. In a society, under the forms of which the stronger 
faction can readily unite and oppress the weaker, anarchy may as truly be 
said to reign, as in a state of nature, where the weaker individual is not 
secured against the violence of the stronger: and as in the latter state, 
even the stronger individuals are prompted, by the uncertainty of their 
condition, to submit to a government which may protect the weak, as 
well as themselves ; so in the former state, will the more powerful factions 
or parties be gradually induced, by a like motive, to wish for a government 


which will protect all parties, the weaker as well as the more powerful.’— 
pp. 292—294. 


Undoubtedly the stain of the American union is its recognition, 
and we may say, its encouragement of the slave system. The con- 
stitution in apportioning the representatives for the different states, 
according to the amount of their population, considers the slave 
indeed as an inhabitant, but ‘ as debased by servitude below the 
equal level of free inhabitants, and as divested of two-fifths of the 
man.’ ‘The southern states would undoubtedly never have adopted 
the federal constitution, without a clause of this description, and 
we are therefore justified in concluding that the sages who pro- 
posed it, made that sacrifice in order to accomplish the confederacy. 
But it can hardly be deemed that the clause is an open infraction 
of that sound and admirable maxim just propounded, that in a 
wise government each part of society, whether it be in the mino- 
rity or majority, should be equally protected from injustice. Is it 
true as Mr. Madison has stated, that ‘ justice is the end of go- 
vernment,’ ‘ the end of civil society ?’ Is it true that ‘ in a society, 
under the forms of which the stronger faction can readily unite 
and oppress the weaker, anarchy may as truly be said to reign, as 
in a state of nature, where the weaker individual is not secured 
against the violence of the stronger?’ If this be so, assuredly it is 
an anarchy of the most cowardly, selfish, and oppressive kind, to 
perpetuate a system by which the most helpless of all human beings, 
the kidnapped African negro, is to be treated as if he were no bet- 
ter than a brute, as if he were not informed by an immortal mind, 
and destined for eternity. It may be answered, “ but the slaves 
form no part of American society, and are therefore not contem- 
plated in the maxim.” But to whom is it to be attributed that 
they do not belong to society ? 

The Americans defend the slave system upon the principle of 
property, and when this and all other arguments have failed them, 
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they retort thus upon an Englishman. “ Your professions are very 
fine, but shew us an example of justice in your own nation, before 
you attempt to reform ours. There is Ireland, with a population 
of seven millions of men, not one of them a negro; men equal to 
yourselves in every respect, so far as intellect, bodily strength, ori- 
gin, and personal worth, are concerned. Yet these seven millions 


you keep down in a situation of the most disgraceful thraldom, for 


no reason whatever, except that they differ from you in one or two 
points of religious faith.” We have no answer to give to such an 
argumentum ad hominem as this, The American justly triumphs 
over us in the comparison, and it is one of the most painful circum- 
stances attending his triumph, that it stigmatizes equally the en- 
lightened and the prejudiced men of our country, although it is 
incontrovertible that a large majority of the former are determined 
in their abhorrence of the foul and profligate injustice, of which 
Ireland has been so long the victim. 

While we are upon this subject of slavery, we must add that the 
senate of the United States have evinced little consideration for 
their own honour, or for that of their country, by refusing their 
sanction to the treaty which had been,agreed to by the president, 
for branding that abominable traffic with the character of piracy. 
The second section of the constitution gives power to the president, 
“‘ by and with the advice and consent of the senate to make trea- 
ties, provided two-thirds of the senators present concur.” The 
senate form in fact the only council which the executive head of 
the United States is entitled to consult upon matters relating to the 
administration of the government, and it is much to be lamented 
that they did not concur with him on this subject. 

The senate must concur also in all appointments made by the 
president, otherwise his nomination is of no avail. It is no part 
of our duty to consider, whether a branch of the legislature ought 
to have been invested with so large a share in the executive, as 
this prerogative implies ; but we confess that it appears to us to 
have been a great oversight in those who framed the constitution, 
to have fixed upon the same body as the only court competent to 
try impeachments. That form of trial is usually resorted to only 
in cases, where a public officer stands charged with some great de- 
linquency. But if his appointment to office must have been 
sanctioned by the senate, is it reasonable to suppose, that they 
will be impartial judges of his conduct? Further, we may ima- 
gine the case of a president impeached by the house of representa- 
tives, for making a treaty detrimental to the interests of the union. 
But if such a case as this were to be tried by the senate, since 
they must themselves have been a party to the treaty, it is clear 
that they would be judges, and indirectly defendants, at the same 
time. Mr. Hamilton has expended a great deal of argument in 
order to shew, that such would not in fact be the result, but we 
think he fails most egregiously in his object. He is much more 
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successful in defending the constitution against the objections of 
a party, who proposed that the president should be assisted by a 
council of ministers. His reasonings upon this point are unanswer- 


able. 


‘Responsibility is of two kinds, to censure and to punishment. The 
first is the. most important of the two; especially in an elective office. 
Men in public trust will much oftener act in such a manner as to render 
them unworthy of being any longer trusted, than in such a manner as to 
make them obnoxious to legal punishment. But the multiplication of the 
executive adds to the difficulty of detection in either case. It often be- 
comes impossible, amidst mutual accusations, to determine, on whom the 
blame or the punishment of a pernicious measure, or series of pernicious 
measures ought really to fall. It is shifted from one to another with so 
much dexterity, and under such plausible appearances, that the public 
opinion is left in suspense about the real author. The circumstances 
which may have led to any national miscarriage or misfortune, are some- 
times so complicated, that where there are a number of actors who may 
have had different degrees and kinds of agency, though we may clearly see 
upon the whole that there has been mismanagement, yet it may be im- 
practicable to pronounce, to whose account the evil which may have been 
incurred is truly chargeable. 

‘“¢T was overruled by my council. The council were so divided in 
“ their opinions, that it was impossible to obtain any better resolution on 
‘“‘the point.” These and similar pretexts are constantly at hand, whether 
true or false. And who is there, that will either take the trouble, or incur 
the odium, of a strict scrutiny into the secret springs of the transaction ? 
Should there be found a citizen zealous enough to undertake the unpro- 
mising task, if there happen to be a collusion between the parties con- 
cerned, how easy is it to clothe the circumstances with so much am- 
biguity, as to render it uncertain what was the precise conduct of any of 
those parties ? 

‘In the single instance in which the governor of this state is coupled 
with a council, that is, in the appointment to offices, we have seen the 
mischiefs of it in the view now under consideration. Scandalous appoint- 
ments to important offices have been made. Some’ cases indeed have 
been so flagrant, that ALL PARTIES have agreed in the impropriety of the 
thing. When inquiry has been made, the blame has been laid by the 
governor on the members of the council; who, on their part, have charged 
it upon his nomination: while the people remain altogether at a loss to 
determine, by whose influence their interests have been committed to 
hands so manifestly improper. In tenderness to individuals, I forbear to 
descend to particulars. 

‘ It is evident from these considerations, that the plurality of the exe- 
cutive tends to deprive the people of the two greatest securities they can 
have for the faithful exercise of any delegated power: First, the restraints 
of public opinion, which lose their efficacy as well on account of the 
division of the censure attendant on bad measures among a number, as on 
account of the uncertainty on whom it ought to fall; and, secondly, the 
Opportunity of discovering with facility and clearness the misconduct of 
the persons they trust, in order either to their removal from office, or to 
their actual punishment in cases which admit of it. 
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‘In England, the king is a perpetual magistrate; and it is a maxim 
which has obtained for the sake of the public peace, that he is unaccount- 
able for his administration, and his person sacred, Nothing, therefore, 
can be wiser in that kingdom, than to annex to the king a constitutional 
council, who may be responsible to the nation for the advice they give. 
Without this, there would be no responsibility whatever in the executive 
department ; an idea inadmissible in a free government. But even there, 
the king is not bound by the resolutions of his council, though they are 
answerable for the advice they give. He is the absolute master of his 
own conduct in the exercise of his office; and may observe or disregard the 
counsel given to him at his sole discretion. 

‘ But in a republic, where every magistrate ought to be personally re- 
sponsible for his behaviour in office, the reason which in the British con- 
stitution dictates the propriety of a council, not only ceases to apply, 
but turns against the institution. In the monarchy of Great Britain, it 
furnishes a substitute for the prohibited responsibility of the chief ma- 
gistrate; which serves in some degree as a hostage to the national justice 
for his good behaviour. In the American republic it would serve to de- 


stroy, or would greatly diminish, the intended and necessary responsibility 
of the chief magistrate himself.’—pp. 395—397. 


These passages which we have given from ‘‘ The Federalist,” 
are sufficient to indicate the solid and instructive matter of which 
it is composed, and the brilliant and manly style in which it is 
written. We again recommend it to the perusal of our country- 
men. Without kindling in their minds a vague desire for changes, 
_ which even if practicable, would hardly be desirable under our cir- 
circumstances, ‘ The Federalist’ will assist them to form a clear 
and just estimate of the machinery of our own admirable consti- 
tution, and to cherish that passion for liberty, without which the 
best laws were a mere ineffectual sound. 





Art. IX. German Stories: selected from the Works of Hoffman, de la 
Motte, Fouqué, Pichler, Kruse, and others. By R. P. Gillies, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. Blackwood, Edinburgh. Cadell, London. 1826. 


Mr. Giuuies is already well known to the world, not only as a 
scholar well versed in the German language, but as one of the most 
judicious translators of the best specimens of the literature which 
that language contains. We know of no writer better calculated 
for the task which he has performed in the volumes before us; for 
it is his fortune to combine, with an eminent degree of good taste, a 
lively partiality for the extraordinary, not to say fantastic, tales, 
which minister so abundantly to the amusement of our German 
neighbours. Whatever be the cause of it, it seems pretty certain 
that they still delight in stories of ghosts and murders, robberies, 
and all sorts of forest mysteries and superstitions, which have long 
since ceased to attract any attention amongst us. It would 
appear also that they really enter into the most extravagant details 
with the most perfect good faith. Every thing is inkeeping. No 
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apology is offered for the introduction of incidents which soar far 
beyond the reach of all sober calculation. The narrator appears to 
believe in every thing which he relates, and thus he carries his 
audience with him to the end of his tale, little caring how far he 
trespasses on their credulity, provided that he can, for the moment, 
entertain their imagination. In this respect, the stories here pre- 
sented to us by Mr. Gillies, and which he has selected from the 
most popular novelists of Germany, strongly resemble the Arabian 
Nights. In both, we find the same consistency of colouring, the 
same credulity, if we may say so, on the part of the author ; and, if 
we mistake not, the reader will find, in the German tales, a spell 
quite as binding, and, we may add, fully as delusive, as that which 
presides over the fictions of the east. 

Let it be conceded, that we sit’ down to these volumes only for 
the purpose of amusement ; to while away, for instance, a dark, 
stormy, winter’s evening, a good fire glittering in the grate, the 
window-curtains drawn closely together, puss purring on the warm 
rug, and the rain pattering on the house-top, and we as the most 
heroic philosopher,to give them up until he has read cleanly through 
the whole of the three books, from the preface to the end. They 
will, every one of them, startle his reason, and when he has finished 
one tale, before he proceeds to the next, he may take a pinch of 
snuff, or a cup of coffee, and exclaim,—how truly Germanic! how 
mysterious! how absurd !—yet, as surely as the time wears away, 
he will begin, and beginning, will certainly go on to the con- 
clusion of the next, and of the next tale, and so on to the last page. 
At least we speak from our own experience when we say, that in 
the course of our reading we have never encountered three volumes 
less friendly to a lethargic propensity, than those with which Mr. 
Gillies has here presented. us. 

The first story is entitled, ‘ Mademoiselle de Scuderi,’ from the 
pen of Hoffman. We had already read a tale upon the same 
subject, in some publication of which we now forget the name ; 

et the resemblance of the theme is all that can be imputed to 
Hoffman, for several of the characters are altogether original. De 
Scuderi, as every body knows, was honoured with the friendshi 
of Madame de Maintenon, and, of course, patronised by Louis XIV. 
She was not less conspicuous for her literary acquirements, than 
for the tender benevolence of her dispositions. She is introduced 
into thd present story at that very remarkable period, when Paris 
was the scene of the most dreadful atrocities. Assassinations and 
poisonings were so frequent, and the malefactors so rarely disco- 
vered, that a tribunal of police, called the chambre ardente, over 
which La Regnie presided, was expressly instituted for the ‘eg 
of detecting and punishing the guilty. Among these, the well 
known De Brinvillvers was a monster of wickedness ; she poisoned 


her own father, because he separated her from her paramour, the 


infamous De St. Croix; and, in order to obtain the family inheri- 
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tance, she disposed of her brothers and sisters by the same sum- 
mary process. Indeed, to such a height did she and her as- 
sociates carry their monstrous depravity, that, in the words of 
Hoffman, it seemed as if the ‘inclination towards crimes of this 
description became at last a ruling passion, without any other 
object but the unnatural pleasure they derived from it.’ Scarcely 
had the police, at the head of which was the celebrated Des- 
grais, relieved the capital from this band of miscreants, when 
another appeared to have been ieagued together for the ‘ purpose 
= bringing into their own possession all the finest jewellery in 
aris.’ 


‘No sooner had a rich ornament been purchased, than, however care- 
fully it had been locked up, it vanished immediately, in a manner the 
most inconceivable. It was far more intolerable, however, that every one 
who ventured out at night with jewels on his person, was attacked in the 
streets, (or in dark courts and alleys), and robbed of his property, while, 
though some escaped with life, scarcely a week passed away, in which 
several murders were not committed. Those who were fortunate enough 
to survive such an attack, deponed that they had been knocked down by a 
blow on the head, as resistlessly as if it had been a thunderbolt, and that, 
on awakening from their stupefaction, they had found themselves robbed, 
and lying in a situation quite different from that where they had first 
received the blow. On the other hand, the persons who had been mur- 
dered, and some of whom were found almost every second morning upon 
the streets, or in the dark entrances to houses, had all one and the same 
deadly wound, namely, a stab in the heart, which, according to the 
opinion of the surgeons, must kill so instantaneously, that the victim so 
psig would, without a scream or groan, fall instantly lifeless to the 
ground. 

‘ Now, at the luxurious and gay court of Louis XIV., what young 
nobleman was there to be found who had not some amorous intrigue, and 
who did not glide through the dark streets at a late hour, bearing often- 
times rich jewels, as a present to his mistress ?—As if the murderers had 
been aided by some direct intercourse with the devil, they knew exactly 
where and when any opportunity of this kind was to occur. Frequently 
the unfortunate man was not allowed to reach the scene of his love ad~- 
ventures; at other times he was struck dead on the threshhold of the 
house, or at the very chamber door of his mistress, who with horror 
discovered on the following morning the ghastly corse. 

‘ In vain did Argenson, the police minister, order every individual to be 
arrested who seemed in any degree suspicious; in vain did the passionate 
La Regnie foam with rage, and endeavour by torture to force out con- 
fession: in vain, too, were the watchmen doubled in number; no trace 
of the criminals could be discovered. Only the precaution of going fully 
armed, and employing torch-bearers, seemed to have some effect; an 
yet there were instances when the attendants, if not sufficiently numerous, 
were brought into confusion by large stones being thrown at them; while 
at the same time their master, as it usually happened, was robbed and 
murdered. It was especially wondered at, that, notwithstanding the 
minutest inquiries in every place where the traffic of jewels could be 
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practicable, no evidence was to be found that any of the stolen goods had 
been offered for sale; in short, all the ordinary means of justice to bring 
about discovery were completely baffled. 

‘ Desgrais, the principal police officer, was furiously enraged that the 
miscreants should have been able to escape from his cunning and con- 
trivance. Indeed, that quarter of the town (commonly thought the most 
unq'1iet) in which he was stationed was, for the most part, spared; while 
in other districts, where no one apprehended any outrage, the robbers 
and assassins failed not almost every night to find out new victims. 
Under these circumstances, Desgrais bethought himself of a good ruse de 
guerre, viz., to multiply his own personal identity; in plainer words, to 
dress up different individuals so exactly like himself, and who resembled 
him so much in gait, voice, figure, and features, that even the catch- 
poles and patrol did not know which was the true Desgrais. Meanwhile, 
he used to watch quite alone, at the risk of his life, in the most retired 
lanes and courts, from which he would at times emerge, and cautiously 
follow any individual who seemed, by his appearance, likely to bear 
about his person property of value. The person so followed remained 


always unmolested, so that of this contrivance too the assassins must . 


have been fully instructed, and Desgrais fell into absolute despair. 

‘ At length 4 came one morning to the President la Regnie—pale, dis- 
ordered, and, indeed, quite beside himself. ‘‘ What’s the matter now?” 
said the president, ‘‘ what news?” Have you found any trace? “ Ha! 
your Excellence,” began Desgrais, stammering in his agitation,—‘‘ your 
Excellence, last night, not far from the Louvre, the Marquis de la Fare 
was attacked in my presence.”—‘ Heaven and earth!” shouted La 
Regnie, ‘‘ then we have them at last !’—‘‘ Oh, hear only,” said Desgrais, 
with a bitter smile, “hear only, in the first place, how it happened, I 
was standing at the Louvre, and with feelings that could scarcely be 
envied even by the damned, waiting for those demons that have so lo 
mocked at all our endeavours. Then, with steps rather unsteady, an 
always turning his head, as if to watch some one behind, there comes up 
a passenger, who went by without observing me. By the moonlight I re- 
cognized that this was the Marquis de la Fare. I could keep watch over 
him from the place where I stood, and I knew very well whence and 
whither he was going. Scarcely had he proceeded ten or twelve paces 
farther, when a man started up, as if he had risen out of the earth, at- 
tacked the Marquis, and knocked him down. Without reflection, and 
overcome by the impulse of the moment, which promised to give the 
murderer at once into my hands, I shouted aloud, and thought that, with 
one vehement bound, I could dart from my hiding-place, and seize upon 
him. But as ill-luck would have it, there I entangle myself in the skirts 
of my mantle, and fall down. I see the man hastening away as swift as 
the wind. I scramble up, run after him, and, in running, blow m 
trumpet. In an instant I am answered by the whistles of the patrol ; 
is in commotion ;—from all quarters is heard the clang of arms, or 
trampling of horses. ‘ Here, here,’ cried I, in my loudest tone, ‘ Desgrais! 
Desgrais!’ till the streets re-echoed to my voice. Still, by the clear 


moonlight, I see the man moving before me, and keep a strict watch on all . 


the turnings that he makes to elude me. We come at last into the Rue 
de la Nicaise, where his strength in running appeared eid to fail 
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him. I, of course, exert myself with double energy. At that time he 
had got before me only, at the utmost, fifteen paces” 
‘“ You overtake him—you seize him—-the patrol comes up?” roared 
La Regnie, with glaring eyes, and catching Desgrais by the arm, as if he 
had been the flying murderer. “ Fifteen steps,” repeated Desgrais in a 
hollow voice, and so much agitated that he could scarcely breathe—fifteen 
steps or thereabouts distant before me, the man starts away out of the 
moonlight into the dark shade, and vanishes through the wall——?” 
‘Are you mad?” said La Regnie, indignant and disappointed. 
*‘ From this hour onwards,” said Desgrais, rubbing his brows, ‘ your 
Excellency may call me a madman, an insane visionary, if you will—but 
the truth is neither more nor less than I have narrated, I stood staring at 
the wall, almost petrified with astonishment, when several of the patrol 
came up, and with them the Marquis de la Fare, who had recovered his 
senses, and now appeared, sword in hand. We had our torches lighted, 
and examined the place with the greatest care ; but there was no trace to 
be found of a door or window, or, in short, of any opening whatever. It 
is a strong stone wall of a court, adjoining to a house in which people are 
living to whom not the slightest suspicion is attached. Even this ve 
day, by sunlight, I have examined the whole premises with the most 


scrupulous care; and, doubtless, it must be the very devil himself who 
mocks at us in this manner,’ —vol. i., pp. 25—32. 





This scene is admirably conceived, with a view to heighten our 
curiosity.. We receive no explanation of it until near the close of 
the story,’ when we find that the author imagines the whole of 
these assassinations to have been perpetrated by a jeweller, whom 
he names Cardillac, a character, most probably, of his own inven- 
tion. To him Hoffman ascribes the utmost skill and excellence in 
the art of setting precious stones, and also the strange passion of 
being enamoured so excessively of the jewels on which his -inge- 
nuity was expended, that he returned them to the owner with 
reluctance, and even anger; and took the first opportunity of re- 
gaining them, by assassinating the person who wore them. This, 
it must be owned, is a considerable draught upon our credulity, 
yet it is impossible to read the tale, extravagant though it may be 
7” the conception, without feeling deeply interested in every part 
of it. ’ 

Cardillac has a beautiful daughter, Madelon, and an apprentice, 
Olivier Brusson. Of course the young people soon become mutu- 
ally attached, but such a connection not suiting the views of Car- 
dillac, he turns Olivier out of doors, without any ceremony, as 
soon as he discovers the affair. Olivier watching one night out- 
side the window of his mistress, in order to obtain a stolen inter- 
view with her, unluckily placed himself in a situation, ‘which 
enabled him to perceive the old man gliding through a secret 
passage in the wall behind his house into the street. Pursuin 

im silently, and at a distance, Olivier saw him strike down and 
stab to the heart, a gay chevalier who was walking alone ; after 
rifling him of his jewels, Cardillac made his escape. Olivier was 
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found, by the police, leaning over the dead man; but his innocence 
appearing at once, he was not detained. The next day, Cardillac 
went to the lodgings of his ex-apprentice, and brought him back 
to his house, promising him, on condition of secrecy, Madelon in 
marriage. The offer was too tempting to be resisted, and for the 
sake of the mistress, Olivier connived at the guilt of the father. 
But one occasion occurred upon which Olivier could not be indif- 
ferent. De Scuderi had been the friend of his youth, and the 
patroness of his family. One night be had reason to suspect that 
Cardillac went out with murderous designs against her, and, as 
before, he followed the assassin. But this time Cardillac himself 
was the victim. He attacked a stranger, who was too powerful 
for him, and Olivier reached the spot in time only to prevent him 
from dying in the street. He carried his master home, where the 
old malefactor speedily expired. It was evident that his death was 
produced by violence ; Olivier was accused of his murder, thrown 
into prison, and condemned to death. But on ygn the interposi- 
tion of de Scuderi, a rigid inquiry is instituted, which ends in the 
development of the whole mystery, and in the liberation and mar- 
riage of Olivier and Madelon. 

The next tale is ‘ The Castle of Scharfenstein,’ by the Baroness 
de la Motte Fouqué. It is of a character altogether different from 
that which we have just noticed. The interest with which the fair 
author has invested it, is entirely of a pathetic and melancholy 
nature, and she has contrived to impart a desolate grandeur to the 
scene, in which her action is laid, that adds powerfully to its effect. 
The heroine (Julia) is an English lady of great beauty, who is 
supposed to have been attached to one of the minor courts im Ger- 
many. Her attractions obtain for her an undesirable pre-eminence 
in the affections of the grand duke, whose advances she uniformly 
resists. To his younger brother, however, she is less cruel; in 
process of time hey are secretly betrothed; the grand duke, mad- 
dened with jealousy, reproaches his brother with the alliance; the 
. latter, inflamed with passion, draws his sword against his brother 

and his sovereign, in consequence of which he is banished to the 
castle of Scharfenstein, under the pretence of his being insane, 
Julia quits the court and gives birth to a son, who, when arrived at 
maturity, without being known to the duke, obtains his favour and 
confidence, and is finally commissioned to watch over the prisoner 
at Scharfenstein. The intercourse which thus takes place between 
the father and son, leads, of course, to the disclosure of their con- 
nection; it is, moreover, discovered, that Julia had, for many years, 
fixed her residence near the castle, under a feigned name, finding 
the only solace of ker life in the sounds of her lover’s flute, which 
she heard every evening from a son astra hill. After a con- 
finement of twenty years, the prisoner succeeds to the sovereignty 
of his brother, and the happiness of his Goole life compensates 
him for the wrongs which he had so long endured. The story 
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is told in letters, and is among the most affecting in the col- 
lection. 


The tale of ‘ The Sisters,’ we do not much admire. It turns 
upon the common-place superstition of one sister foreseeing her 
own death, and of being speedily followed by the other. But the 
first volume can well sustain the appendage of this indifferent 
ghost story, and therefore we proceed without further remark to. 
the second, which opens with another very powerful tale, by 
Hoffinan, called ‘ Rolandsitten; or, the Deed of Entail.’ It is 
rudely, and in some passages confusedly written, but nevertheless 
it seizes the attention, and fixes it, without interruption, through 
nearly two hundred pages. We must find room for the in- 
troduction : 


‘ On the bleak shore of the Baltic sea, between the towns of Bernburg 
and Rovienne, is situated the old family mansion of the Barons von Ro- 
landsitten. The immediate environs are wild and desolate. Scarcely here 
and there a single blade of grass rises out of the bottomless drift-sand, 
and instead of a garden,—the usual adjunct of a baronial castle, Roland- 
sitten has, on the landward side, only a frightful wood of Scotch firs, that, 
with their never changing gloom, seem to mock the beautiful garniture of 
the spring, and from whose dark umbrage, instead of the delightful songs 
of the blackbird and nightingale, nothing is heard but the croaking of 
ravens, and the storm-boding screams of the sea-fowl. 

‘ Only about half a mile distant, however, all nature suddenly changes. 
As if by the wand of an enchanter, one finds himself here transported into 
a blooming district of luxuriant corn fields and meadows. Here, too, is 
visible the large flourishing village of Rolandsitten, with the commodious 
house of the Baron’s land steward, and beside a pleasant thicket of older 
trees, are observable the foundations of a large castle, which one of the 
former proprietors had intended to build. His immediate successors, how- 
ever, living on their other property in the dukedom of Courland, left his 
plans thus unfinished; and as for the Baron Roderick von Rolandsitten, 
who again took up his residence on the family estate, he never thought of 
building farther, since, to his dark and misanthropical disposition, the 
aspect of the lonely old castle was exactly suitable. ~ Accordingly, he made 
its half ruinous apartments be repaired as well as he could, and shut him- 
self up in it, with a frightful old scarecrow of a house-steward, and a very 
slender establishment. 

‘ This Baron Roderick seldom appeared in the village. However, he 
both walked and rode frequently on the bleak shore, and people insisted 
that, from a distance, they heard him talking aloud, and saw him listening 
to the roaring breakers, as if he could hear answering and intelligible voices 
from the sea. On the highest pinnacle of the watch-tower, he had fitted 
up akind of study, and supplied it with telescopes, quadrants, and all 
sorts of philosophical apparatus. From thence, in the day time, he con- 
templated the ships, as, like white-winged sea birds, they floated across 
the distant horizon; and every star-light night he used to spend there, 
occupied with astronomical, or, as some would have it, with astrological 
labours, in which the old steward assisted him. nde : 

‘The report, indeed, was very general during his life-time, and still more, 
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after his death, that he was devoted to the occult sciences, or Black Art, 
and that, by the failure of some of his magical operations, by which he 
had greatly injured, or offended, a noble family in Courland, he had been 
obliged to fly from the capital of that dukedom. The slightest allusion 4 
his residence there, filled him with horror. But, whatever misfortunes ha 

befallen him, he ascribed them wholly to the conduct of his predecessors, 
who, as he said, had wickedly deserted the ancestral castle. In order that, 
for the future at least, the representatives of the family might be induced 
to reside at Rolandsitten, he made the property, in the strictest manner, by 
a formal deed of entail, into a majorat. The prince of the district was 


the more willing to ratify this arrangement, as he wished to retain, under 
his own government, a family that had, in former times, produced several 


brave soldiers, but which had already spread its branches into foreign 
territories.'—vol. ii., pp. 3—6. 


Without going into the details of the story, it is sufficient for 
our purpose to state, that in the course of descent this majorat 
gore rise to a mortal antipathy between Wolfgang the elder, and 

ubert, a younger brother of the family, and that the old house- 
steward Daniel, who had been grievously insulted by the former, 
warmly entered into the views of the latter for mello himself 
master of the property. Hubert arrived at the castle, and having 
prolonged his stay, to the great displeasure of his brother, for many 
weeks, he one night went down to the stables with Daniel, who 
saddled a horse for him, as if he were setting out on his departure. 
But when every thing was prepared, Hubert returned to his cham- 
ber, and resolved on remaining longer. It happened some time 
before this, that a violent storm overthrew a wing of the castle, 
with which an astronomical tower was connected, and it was be- 
lieved that beneath the vaults now covered by the ruins, vast trea- 
sures had been concealed by an ancestor of the family. Wolf 
was in the habit of going nightly to the door of the fallen tower, 
which immediately overlooked the ruins, in order to feed his thirst 
of gold, by an imaginary contemplation of the riches which he 
supposed to be buried in the vaults below. Winkler the Justitia- 
rius, or law adviser, of the household, had accidentally observed _ 
the scene already mentioned, which took place in the court-yard, 


between Hubert and Daniel, and resolved on informing the baron 
of it in the morning. 


‘ When eight o’clock struck, at which hour the baron used to make his 
appearance, Winkler heard an extraordinary uproar sounding along the 
galleries,—doors violently slammed or opened, steps of people running to 
and fro, and voices shouting aloud. On leaving his apartment, he met 
many of the servants, who, with visages deadly pale, ran past him, without 
even answering his questions, and rushed in great agitation from one room 
to another. At length he ascertained that the baron was amissing, and 
that every one had for some time been on the alert to discover him, but in 
vain! He had retired to bed the preceding night as usual, attended by 
his confidential chasseur, but afterwards must have risen, and. gone out in 
his night-gown and slippers, with the candlestick in his hand; for these 
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articles were found wanting, while his wearing apparel lay as usual on a 
sofa. With his mind full of horrid anticipations, Winkler ran into the 
fatal audience-hall,—for Wolfgang, like his father, had chosen a cabinet 
adjoining to this for his bed-room. The moment that the Justitiarius en- 
tered the long apartment, he turned his eyes instinctively towards the gate 
that once led up to the astronomical tower, and, behold, it stood wide 
open! Shuddering in every limb, he now exclaimed—“ Aye, aye! It 
must be so. In that horrible abyss he lies dashed to pieces!” 

‘ His words were soon found to be correct. Snow had fallen, which, 
by its reflection, aided the day-light, so that those who looked down into 
the chasm, thought they could clearly distinguish the form, now stiffened 
in death, of the unfortunate man, who lay with his hands clenched, and 
eyes starting from their sockets, amid the stones and rubbish. After some 
unavoidable delay, workmen were sent down, at the risk of their lives, by 
means of several ladders tied together, and succeeded in drawing up the 
dead body. In the convulsive strife of his last agony, the baron had firmly 
seized on the silver candlestick ; the hand in which it was thus grasped, 
was the only uninjured part of his whole frame, which, by striking against 
the stones in its descent, had been hideously shattered, so that it presented 
a most appalling spectacle.’—vol. ii., pp. 125—127. 


Hubert of course immediately succeeded to the property, and 
the general supposition was, that the baron had fallen accidentally 
into the abyss. The following scene, however, points out the 
murderer. It will immediately remind the reader of lady Macbeth; 
but even if we suppose it to be founded on Shakspeare’s original 
conception, it has still the merit of being naturally introduced, and 
executed with consummate ability. 


‘ It was now midnight, and the full moon shone brightly into the ad- 
joining hall, to which the door leading from the bed-room stood open. 
All had been for some time hushed and silent as the grave, when Winkler 
suddenly heard a noise, as of some one coming slowly and heavily up 
stairs, also the ringing and rattling of keys. Instantly he was on the 
alert—rose up, went into the hall, and plainly ascertained that some one 
was advancing along the corridor towards the main door, which opened 
accordingly, and a man in a night-dress entered, with a pale anxious 
visage—in one hand a candlestick, with a thick wax light—and in the 
other a great bunch of keys. 

‘ Winkler immediately recognized the house steward, and was on the 
point of asking him what in all the world he wanted there so late at night, 
when the whole appearance of the man struck him as being so mysterious 
and ghostly, that he could not help shuddering. ‘‘ No doubt,” said he, 
‘¢ this person must be a sleep-walker ;” and he determined to watch his 
proceedings for some time in silence. With slow measured steps, the old 
man went straight towards the walled-up door, which had formerly led to 
the astronomical tower. Directly before it he remained stationary, and, 
as if from the very bottom of his heart, uttered a long howling cry, which 
echoed so horribly through the hall, that the Justitiarius actually trembled 
with affright. Then, having set the candlestick on the ground, and stuck 
the keys into his girdle, Daniel began with both hands to scratch against 
the wall, so that it was unaccountable how the pain that he must have 
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caused to himself did not awake him, groaning all the while, as if under 
the influence of some nameless and deadly torment. Now, he laid his ear 
to the wall, as if watching for some voice within—then turned round and 
- waved-his hand, as if to quiet the anxiety of some one that he supposed 
to be near him. At last, he stooped down, lifted up the candlestick 
carefully, and went back with the same solemn demeanour through the 
door. Winkler was resolved to see the end of all this—ran for his own 
candle, and followed the old man, who went sedately down stairs, opened 
the great gate of the castle, (when the Justitiarius, unobserved, contrived 
to slip out along with him), thereafter betook himself to the stable, where 
he stationed the candle with great caution, in-a place where it could not 
come in contact with the hay and wood-work—took down bridle and sad- 
dle, and got ready one of the horses, arranging accurately the girths and 
stirrup buckles—smoothing the animal’s hair on the forehead, and clap- 
ping his neck, led him out to the court. There he stood for some mo- 
ments, nodding his head, bowing, and muttering as if he received orders; 
after which, he led the horse back to the stall, took off the saddle and 
bridle, and bound it to the manger. Finally, he took up the candlestick, 
locked the stable, returned to the castle, and retreated to his own 
chamber, carefully bolting the door.’—vol. ii., pp. 140-—143. 


Of the next tale, entitled George Selding, Mr. Gillies thinks 
that ‘had the scene been changed to England or Scotland, it 
might, (in good hands), have made an excellent sketch of domestic 
life, after the manner of Miss Edgeworth ; or rather, perhaps, that 
of the author of ‘‘ Lights and Shadows,” If Professor Wilson had 
not been a Scotchman, and a friend of Mr. Gillies, the latter could 
never have conceived the idea of placing that author for a moment 
on a level with Miss Edgeworth. There is as great a difference 
between the two novelists, as there is between a natural moss- 
rose and an artificial one. The one is exuberant of bloom and 
fragrance, whereas the other, patched up with gum and thread and 
wire, and painted muslin, is fit only to crown the false frontlets of 
some tawdry milliner. We hope that the Professor will not be 
tempted by his complimentary friend, to spoil the fair work of Ca- 
roline Pichler. As tt now stands, the story is told with simplicity 
and feeling, and affords a picture of domestic manners in Germany, 
such as we rarely discover among the fictitious productions of that 
country. , 

George Selding is ernie: as a young and wealthy banker, 
who, by accidentally affording assistance to a family overturned in 
their carriage, becomes acquainted with a young lady of shewy 
person and accomplishments. In the back ground, however, he 
discovers another Cinderella—an orphan girl of much greater 
beauty and worth, who is compelled by the family to superintend 
their household affairs, and only rarely permitted to be seen in the 
drawing-room. Every time Selding meets her, he becomes more 
interested in her fortunes, until at length he shakes off the fetters 
of his first admiration, and unites himself to the orphan. He gives 
himself up to domestic attentions for three or four months, but a 
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growing taste for new society leads him among gamblers ; his for- 
tune is impaired, and his home rendered unpleasant, soon becomes 
intolerable. A separation takes place, and Selding, having ex- 
hausted all his fortune, loses his new friends. His health declines, 
and he is thrown upon the bed of sickness. His wife, upon being 
informed of his situation, through the agency of a good physician 
hires herself to her husband as a nurse, and for that purpose as- 
sumes the disguise of an old woman. In that capacity she watches 
by his bedside, apechonatey administering to all his wants, until 
he becomes convalescent. ‘The pious fraud is discovered, and their 
reunion, like that of the Stranger and Mrs, Haller, admits of no 
hesitation upon the introduction of their child, and they begin a 
career of happiness, such as neither had experienced before. This 
brief outline is sufficient to induce the reader to refer to the tal 
itself; it will fully repay his attention. 

In the third volume we have five stories, all of which possess 
more of the legendary character, than those which we have been 
hitherto considering. ‘ The first of May, or Wallburga’s night,’ is 
indeed little more than a fairy tale ; it strongly reminds us of Mr. 
Hogg’s misty productions. Two young village beauties happening 
to set their hearts upon the same gallant serjeant, and he being 
obliged to conform to the laws of the world at this side of Turkey, 
and having indeed a decided preference for one of them, becomes 
her husband. Her rival leaves the village from pure chagrin, but 
returns shortly after, having in the mean time married a swain for 
whom she cared not one farthing. Retaining still her ancient 
affection, she consults an old witch, and by her incantations causes 
the serjeant’s wife to be transported one fine night from Switzer- 
land to Sweden, in an aerial car, and herself to be transformed 
into the likeness of her victim. She then walks into instant pos- 
session of the serjeant’s cottage, nurses his little child, and soon 
yields him another, without his discovering the delusion. He 
finds, however, a great alteration in the disposition of his wife, 
who, from the best of helpmates, is turned into a capricious, scold- 
ing damsel. His peace is utterly broken, when after the lapse of 
two years, his real wife makes her appearance, and creates no little 
confusion in the good man’s ideas. Matters are, however, soon 
restored to order. The charm is broken, the false one vanishes, 
together with her equally false offspring ; and her body, for which 
search had been frequently made duriny the two preceding years, 
is discovered the next day in the neighbouring lake, to the great 
joy of her first husband, who feared that she would have returned 
to him in statu quo. 

Ridiculous and antiquated as the superstitious notions are, upon 
which this tale is founded, it is nevertheless charmingly written, 
and, shall we confess it ? attractive in a high degree, to any reader 
who will give himself up for an hour or two to an imaginative 
mood. The commencement of the tale is picturesque. 
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‘It happened on a very beautiful evening of the year 163--, that a 
young lover and his mistress, by name Rudolf and Alice, were seated to- 
gether on the banks of the Lake Constance in Switzerland. The sun had 
long since vanished behind the mountains, only the rugged pinnacles of 
the opposite shore on the south still shone with a roseate splendour. 
Twilight shades had settled dimly in the vallies, where wreaths of white 
vapour collected, and were slowly mounting towards the pine-tree forests 
above. Meanwhile, it was delightful to see how the stars, shining out one 
by one, and the red light from these lofty cliffs, were mirrored in the wa- 
ter; and, as it happened to be Sunday evening, no sounds of rural labour 
interrupted the quiet mood of contemplation. Only the light beating of 
the lake waves on the shore, the voice of a blackbird, or the call of a lone 
shepherdess on the Alps, broke the solemn stillness. 

‘ Rudolf and Alice were faithfully and ardently attached to each other. 
Many a severe trial had they already undergone ;—they were long sepa- 
rated, and had encountered painful scenes of contention among relations 
—but those evils were now passed; their hearts heaved with mutual affec- 
tion, and with gratitude to the Giver of all Good, for, on this Sunday, 
they had been regularly betrothed in the chapel of the Benedictine convent, 
and their wedding was appointed to take place early in the following 
month.’—vol. iii., pp. 3, 4. 


We can find room only for the return of Alice to her home, 
after her extraordinary exile. Itis natural and affecting. 


‘ Hope, to which she had been so long a stranger, once more dawned 
in her mind; and the mere possibility of again beholding Rudolf, was 
an impression so delightful, that she thought of nothing else ; and did not 
lose a day in putting her plans into execution. She obtained proper in- 
formation as to the route that she must pursue, and, in short, after some 
laborious weeks’ travelling, sometimes with the mail-waggon, sometimes on 
foot in company with good people to whom she had been recommended, 
she at length beheld the snow-clad tops of the Alps once more rise ata 
far distance on her view ; and the thought, ‘‘ Yonder lives thy husband and 
child, and thou wilt soon behold them again,” was so overpowering, that 
she burst into tears and almost fainted, so that her travelling associate, an 
old citizen’s wife, had much trouble in again restoring her to any degree 
of composure. 

‘ She had determined to make out the remainder of the way, from this 
last station to her birth-place, quite alone, and on foot. For, in truth, 
she knew not what changes might have taken place, or what people would 
now think of her, and she would gladly, at first, have remained unknown 
asa stranger. These doubts and fears increased as she drew near her 
journey’s end, so that she could not move along with her wonted rapidity. 
Now, at last, she had psssed through a rocky narrow ravine, which alone 
lay between her and the sight of the wide gleaming lake, and her former 
beloved habitation. With every step, her agitation increased, till behold, 
—the beautiful expanse of waters—the well known landscape—the wooded 
cliffs, and smiling village were unrolled, as if by magic, before her!—As 
yet, she could not, on account of the sheltering woods, discern her own 
house, but the smoke of the chimney was rising over the trees, marking the 
place where Rudolf and her child now lived, if indeed they yet survived. 
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Once more, quite overpowered, she threw herself weeping on the ground, 
and prayed long and fervently for support in the trials that perhaps awaited 
her. Feeling her strength quite exhausted, she determined to make in, 
quiries, and to beg some refreshment at the nearest house that had a pro- 
mising appearance, and luckily observed one, where there was seated, with 
her spinning-wheel at the door, a good-humoured old woman, surrounded 
by a little party of children, who looked kindly at the handsome stranger, 
remarking, no doubt, both her unusual dress, and the traces of care and 
anxiety which were so visible on her countenance. A jar of milk and 
some brown bread were immediately brought out, and Alice was requested 
to sit down on the stone bench with her hostess, where the varied objects 
in the beautiful landscape soon afforded a commencement for their con- 
versation. On inquiring who lived at the farm, whence the smoke was 
rising over the woods, and hearing Rudolf's name, Alice ventured to ask 
many questions regarding him, pretending that she had known that hand- 
some young Swiss, when he was a cavalry soldier in the Pappenheim cui- 
rassiers. She, herself, was born in the neighbourhood of Prague, and now 
came in search of some friends of her late husband’s who lived at St. Gil- 
gen. The old woman kindly answered all her queries, and especially as to 
Rudolf said, that he was living in his usual way, with his wife and two 
children. 

‘ “His wife,” exclaimed Alice, turning deadly pale, ‘“‘ He has then mar- 
ried again?” *‘ Not that I know of,” said the old woman, “ unless he 
had a wife before when he was abroad in the wars. Soldiers indeed are 
not very scrupulous about such matters.” ‘ And to whom then is he now 
married ?” said Alice. ‘She was a girl of this neighbourhood,” answered 
the woman—‘“ and they have now been man and wife several years.” 
‘* Two years, perhaps?” faltered Alice. ‘* Oh, longer than that,” replied 
the otaer—“‘ their youngest child runs abont and speaks by this time.” 
Alice was petrified with astonishment, She knew not what to conclude 
from such assertions ; and her hostess, thinking that perhaps Rudolf had 
formed some connection with this handsome young girl when he was in 
foreign states, looked with increasing interest on the poor sufferer.—She, 
therefore, in her turn, proposed many questions, of which Alice, in her 
confusion, scarcely observed the proper drift; ‘but when she had in some 
degree recovered, begged to know whether Rudolf now lived happily with 
his wife?” ‘‘ On the contrary,” answered the old woman, “ people talk 
of them all over the country,——she is said to be so ill-natured and whimsi- 
cal, that the good young man’s life will end in absolute martyrdom.” A 
strange feeling of blending triumph and compassion gave Alice new 
strength ; but through the rest of the conversation, all that she heard 
only served to perplex her the more, though she had, alas ! learned enough 


to crush every lingering hope that might have remained of future ‘happi- 
ness.’ —vol. ili., pp. 66—70. 


‘ Still, however, she must once more behold her husband and her child, 
though it were for the last time in this world. The way was yet long, her 
strength was exhausted, and she walked slowly and laboriously. At 
length she saw her own beloved dwelling-place ; she had turned the cor- 
ner of the thicket—the rivulet on whose banks she had so often sat with 
Rudolf, saluted her with its accustomed murmur,—the farm-yard, the 
garden and trees were all as she had left them; and on drawing near to 
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the door, she heard from within, the plaintiff accents of a child’s voice, — 
perhaps her own child! On entering the court, she observed there a 
female figure employed on some household-work at the fountain, but she 
was bending down over her labour, and Alice could not see her features; 
so she glided onwards to the half-open door, looked in, and, good heaven, 
there sat Rudolf, her own dear husband,—but, leaning his head thought- 
fully on his hand, looking very pale and disconsolate. All reflection and 
caution forsook her at this sight, and, with a loud exclamation of blended 
sorrow and delight, she flew into his arms. But Rudolf angrily forced him- 
‘self from her embrace. ‘ What means all this?” said he; ‘ why these 
foolish pretences? and why have you drest yourself out so absurdly ?” 
Alice felt as if she had been struck by a thunderbolt. This reception, at 
once so cold, and yet so natural, as if he perfectly well knew to whom he 
was addressing himself, confounded her more than aught that she had yet 


encountered, so that she could do nothing but wring her hands, and look . 


up to him imploringly. Her husband, however, took no other notice of 
her than by exclaiming “‘ Pshaw! let us have no more of this mummery !” 
—and turned away in wrath towards the window. ‘ Alas! Rudolf,” said 
she, ‘‘ have you no better words for me than these, after two long years 
of such unhappy separation?” ‘‘ Two years of separation, forsooth!,” an- 
swered he; “halfan hour ago, you went out to the fountain in the court, and 
now youcome back in a strange dress. To say the truth, Alice, your con- 
duct all this morning has been by no means in keeping with this fine scene, 
and in short—but I shall not vex myself more about the matter. Away with 
you to your task, for here you have no business at this hour.” ‘‘ Oh, 
Rudolf, Rudolf!” answered Alice, ‘“‘ what monstrous deception must 
have been practised against you. It is now two long years and three 
months since I had the happiness of seeing you! Never since the fatal 
Wallburgas’s night——-”_ “* Darest thou yet speak of that time?” replied 
he ; “‘ aye, from that night, as thou well know’st, thou hast been changed, 


and I have been a miserable injured husband!” ‘It was not I—it was - 


not I’”—cried Alice, with increasing animation and courage. ‘“‘ No, Ru- 
dolf, I have never done ought to vex you, and, moreover, I was far, far 
from hence. Alas! have you then quite forgotten your once dear Alice ?” 
With these words she stretched out her arms waned | him. The tears that 
now flowed from her eyes,—her tone of voice and whole expression of 
countenance, moved him to the very heart. ‘*‘ Good God!” cried he, “ it 
seems at this moment as if old times were indeed revived,—Alice, is it 
possible !—and do you indeed still love me ? ”—vol. ili., pp. 72—75. 


“ Oath and Conscience,” and the “ Crystal Dagger,” by Profes- 
sor Kruse, of Copenhagen, though they depend for their interest 
rather on the complication and mysterious obscurity of their 
Poe than upon the spells of witchery. ‘The Spectre Bride,” 
ike “ The Sisters,” already noticed, is a ghost story; and the 
concluding tale, “The Warning,” is said to be founded for the 
most part on real events. It has certainly a great air of probabi- 
lity about it, if we suppose the incidents to have occurred in Ger- 
many some thirty or forty years ago. 

It is due to Mr. Gillies to observe, that his translation of these 
‘German Stories,’ is admirable. It is impossible to detect in his 
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style a single sentence, which savours of the foreign idiom. His 
periods are remarkably free from those involutions and compound 
phrases, which are usually discovered in versions from the Ger- 


man by less skilful hands. 


= 





Art. X. Iu-Kiao-Liou les Deux Cousines, Roman Chinois ; traduit par 
M. Abel-Remusat; Precede d’une Preface, ou se trouve un parallele 
des Romans de la Chine et de ceux de l'Europe. 3 Tomes, 12mo. 
Paris. Moutardier. Treutteland Wurtz. London. 1826. 


Cun a has been so long a sealed country against all foreign inquiry, that 
an insight, ever so limited, into its social condition, must be an object of 
interest. We regard, therefore, this romance, which gives a genuine 
picture of the habits and manners that prevail amongst that remarkable 
people, as a highly valuable curiosity. The work bears too many internal 
marks of its legitimate descent, to require any investigation into its claims 
in that respect : it breathes throughout the pure serene atmosphere of the 
‘‘ Celestial Empire.” In the very outset of the book we have an illustration 
of the paramount influence amongst the Chinese of two great motives in 
life, namely, marriage and civil promotion: all other human purposes are 
as nought compared with these. The feeling, however, with respect to 
the former is of a complex kind. A father is anxious to have his son 
married, partly as it will be delightful to see him established, but princi- 
pally in order that that son may have a successor, to perform towards 
his manes those posthumous offices, the prospect of being deprived of 
which is the most terrible idea, that can agitate the mind of a Chinese. 
Thus, then, a parent advanced in years, having only one child, and that a 
daughter, is very properly designed as the element of an interesting story. 
The want of a son, who would execute those sacred duties to his memo 


' after his death, is calculated to make the old man’s life perfectly irksome; 


but he consoles himself with the hope of seeing his daughter speedily united 
to a suitable husband. His anxiety on that score gives rise to some very 
striking pictures, of the very amiable state of relation that subsists between 
the members of the same family in China, The charms and acquirements 
of the young lady are such as to invite proposals of marriage in abundance : 
but the father’s solicitude about her is such as to lead him to adopt a very 
severe principle of selection, in obtaining a husband for her; and his ad- 
herence to it excites jealousy, and in one instance a spirit of vengeance. 
But dramatic necessity requires a lover to be produced. A Chinese hero 
essentially differs from the European model. His perfections belong ex- 
clusively to the civil kind: he must be a collegian, and distinguished at 
the examinations. Mind and education, in short, carry every thing in 
China : a college gown there has attractions for the ladies equal to those of a 
red coat amongst us. It is not his rent-roll, or a recital of his deeds of arms, 
that will recommend a Chinese suitor—his capacity and literary pro- 
ficiency are narrowly inquired into by the friends of the lady. One of the 
most pleasant scenes in the book is a sort of trial of wit, which a young 
fellow, named Yang Fang undergoes, in order to establish his pretensions 
to the hand of the heroine. Her father and uncle contrive a dinner party, 
to which the old and young Yang are invited. The two former, like a pair 
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of inquisitors, endeavour to draw out the young man, whilst his father, who 
is sensible of the lad’s imbecility, practises a thousand devices to cover 
over his errors. The character of the lady's father is finely developed in a 
situation, where he has to struggle with the duties of a loyal subject and 
his paternal feelings ; for, by the intrigues of the elder Yang, now rendered 
hostile to this father by the firm rejection of his suit, the latter is ap- 
pointed to a perilous political mission. Extricated from the danger, tha 
old gentleman finds himself and his family enmeshed in a series of cross- 
purposes with the real hero of the story, who, in his turn, commits a 
thousand mistakes, and is involved in a thousand misadventures. Inci- 
dents thicken upon each other, so as more strongly to confirm the in- 
terest, without in the least affecting the unity of the story, until the proper 
season arrives for the usual mutual understanding between all parties, and 
a general reconciliation of interests. The peculiarity that will most 
strongly rivet the attention of the European reader in these volumes, is un- 
doubtedly the course of love which the hero is obliged to run. The effect 
of a system of polygamy on society appears to be, to make divisible, as it 
were, a passion which, to our western notions at least, is the most exclusive 
in the whole catalogue. The lover of this romance is blessed with two 
mistresses, who are each conscious of his divided adoration. As the 
gentleman sighs, dies, and indites double, he must be the pink of industry, 
as compared with our European heroes. The two young ladies, instead 
of waging war under the banner of the green-eyed monster, are only more 
firmly leagued together; and all their mutually explained hopes and 
wishes aspire to an union with the object of their double attachment. 

Throughout the volumes will be found a very small portion indeed, 
which is of the strictly narrative writing. The story is rather acted and 
spoken before us by the persons themselves, who thus imperceptibly dis- 
close all the parts of their character, even to the nicest shades. It 
bears in no part the least appearance of artifice. We perceive in it no 
straining of circumstances to produce surprise or terror; and there is 
neither a battle nor a death, to call up our sympathies, from beginning to 
end: but all the passions of our gentler nature are kept in constant agi- 
tation. We feel that we have contracted an intimacy with beings of our 
own walk, and we attend them with interest through all the turns of their 
fortune. We are thus brought at once into the circle of Chinese society, 
and admitted, as it were, among its members. 

An English version of this romance is now in the press*, under the su- 
perintendence of an experienced hand. The difficulty of a translator’s 
office on this occasion is to be faithful to his text, to preserve that air of 
simplicity and nature, which characterizes the only European version 
we yet possess of the Chinese original, and at the same time to guard 
his composition from the impurities of a foreign idiom. This task, we 
have reason to expect, is likely to be accomplished in the forthcoming 
translation. 





* Printed for Messrs. Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock-street. 
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Art. XI. Continuazione della Storia d'Italia dal fine di quella di 
Guicciardinz fino al 1789. 


Tuts is the ttle of a projected work in which Botta, the Italian historian, 
undertakes, at ¢he solicitation and with the support of his Italian friends 
and admirers, to write the continuation of Guicciardini's history of Italy, 
from the period at which the Florentine historian left it, to the year 1789, 
where it will join Botta’s lately published history of the revolution. Botta 
intends to follow as much as possible, the method, and imitate the style 
of Guicciardini, so as to form a complete narrative of the affairs of Italy, 
written almost entirely by one hand, from the end of the fifteenth century, 
a@ period in which that country underwent a total political change, from 


the turbulent condition of the middle ages to that of a modern nation. 


Among the principal events which Botta will have to narrate, are the con- 
tinuation of the wars between Charles V. and Francis f. and their succes- 
sors in Piedmont, and in the Milanese, the revolutions of Naples and of 
Genoa, the means used by the Medici to obtain possession of the princi- 
pality of Tuscany, the siege of Sienna, and the abolition of that republic, 
the council of Trent, and its consequences, the reigns of the princes 
of Savoy, especially that of Emanuel Philibert, the wars between the 
Porte and the republic of Venice, with the attacks of the former on 
the islands of Cyprus, Candia, Corfu, and Malta, the wars of the 
Spanish, and of the Austrian successions; the useful reforms of 
Maria Theresa and of Joseph II., in Lombardy, those of Ferdinand de 
Medici, of Leopold and Ferdinand of Austria in Tuscany, and those of 
Charles and of Ferdinand of Bourbon at Naples, the reigns of many 
pontiffs, from Paul III. to Pius VI., and the vicissitudes of opinions, and 
the essential changes which took place during the last century in the state 
of literature, sciences, and arts, forming altogether a period equalled in its 
importance by few in the history of the world, and inferior to none. 

The work will consist of eight thick volumes 8vo., and Botta requires 
six years to write it. It is to be printed and published at Paris, under 
Botta’s eyes. ‘The first volume will be ready for the press in July, 1827, 
and the last in 1832. The limited subscription was opened at Mr. Cac- 
cia’s, a banker, at Paris, which, we believe, has been already filled up, so 
as to defray the first expenses, and to assure the author a monthly allow- 
ance of 500 francs, whilst engaged in his laborious undertaking. We are 
inclined to augur well of this new work of Botta, in which, no doubt he 
will avoid those failings that have been criticised in his otherwise clever 
and powerfully written history of the late Italian revolutions. Botta is, 
perhaps, of all Italian writers, he who knows best his countrymen and the 
general spirit of the age we live in. An universal history of Italy is still a 
desideratum in Italian literature; Bossi’s voluminous work being little 
more than a useful but plain chronology of events. 
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Ase.-Remusat, his French version of 
the Chinese novel called Iu-Kiao-IL.i, 
540 

Abuses in Chancery—see Chancery 

Actors, remarks on the education of, 366 
—what they should study, 367—writ- 
ing for particular ones, a cause of the 
degraded state of our drama, 571— 
remarks on several, 460, 461 

Acting, English, remarks on, 462 

Affection, parental, of two bears, men- 
tioned by Parry, 65 

Agriculture, petitions respecting, passed 
in 1825 and 1826, 27—steady improve- 
ment of, 28—flourishing state of, in the 
south of France, 96—mode in which it 
is conducted, ib.—state of the neigh- 
bourhood of Avignon, 95, 96, 97. 

Agriculturists, none in Prussia resembling 

our farmers, 5—not benefitted by the 
corn laws, 204—the corn laws never 
come into operation except at the mo- 
ment the farmers do not want them, 
207—why the agriculturists have fa!len 
in national importance—they begin to 
admit the impolicy of the restrictive 
system, 312 

Air, atmospheric, plan of a new vehicle 
to be propelled by, 228 

Aliments, the intermixture of, strongly 
condemned, 43—the consequence of 
such intermixture stated, ib. 

Alla Giornata, a novel, by Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell, 191—character of the 
work, 194—the narrative part objec- 
tionable, the descriptions superior, 197, 
198 , 

Amending, power of, in bills in Chancery, 
greatly abused—case of its abuse, 249 
—remedy for, proposed in the Chan- 
cery report, 250 

America, United States of, close resem- 
blance of their institutions to those of 
Great Britain, 45—scarcely changed in 
their internal condition by their inde- 

| pendence, 46—they had from their 

} ‘ commencement as colonies free institu- 

tions, 47—Connecticut had acquired 

its constitution before the revolution, 
and Rhode Island still preserves that 
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which it had received from England, 
osition of the 
United States favourable to their indes > 
pendence, 48—the nature and extent 


47—the geographical 


of their territory afford every facility for 
commercial grandeur, 49—the rapid 
increase of their population, and of 
their tonnage, ib—The question ex- 
amined, whether their confederation 
is likely to be permanent ? 50--52, 53, 
54—their elements of social strength 
compared with those of England, 50, 
51—their constitution has hitherto re- 
alized all its objects, 51—their whole 
national debt less than half the interest 

- annually paid on ouf own, 51, 52— 
their revenue, 52—the strong difference 
of character between the people of the 
north-eastem and the southern and 
back states likely to lead, in time, to 
their separation, 54—the elements of 
American jurisprudence stated, 54, 55 
—the common law not popular in the 
United States, 55—the cémposition of 
their courts, ib.—the importance of the 
supreme court dan , 55—its cha- 
racter and duties, 56—the court of 
Chancery, ib.—a want of dignity in the 
inferior courts, ib.—State of society in, 
as compared with that of Great Bri- 
tain, 57, 58—much blemished by the 
existence of slavery, 58—the identity 
of language and priority of literature, 
will always preserve the moral influ- 
ence of England over the United 
States, 58, 59—View of the present 
condition of the United States, by a 
Russian, 45—the discussions relating 
to the original union of the States—the 
moderation of the people of, in model- 
ling thei government—great difficul- 
ties of the task, 516, 517—+the encou- 
ragement given to the slave trade, the 
great stain of the United States, 523— 
disgraceful refusal of the senate to 
sanction the agreement of the President 
to a treaty branding this traffic with 
the character of piracy, 524 

Amulet, an annual publication, its me- 
rits, 274—its controversial spirit ob- 
jected to, 275—extracts from, 276— 
abounds in turgid writings, 282 
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Anatomy, the study of, calculated to in- 
spire religious sentiments, 85—names 
of several great men mentioned, upon 
whom it had that effect, 86, 87 

Angelo, Miciv-d, his painting of the roof 
of the Sistine chapel, 132—-state of his 

___ body after death, 134 

_~ Anglo Saxons, poetry of, 183 

Answer in the court of Chancery—the de- 

fendant’s statement—objections to the 
process for compelling it to be given 
» in, 245 

_ Antiquities, Britton’s architectural of 

__. Great Britain, 375 

~» Apercu de la situation interieure des 

+ Etats Unis d’Amerique et de leurs rap- 
orts politiques avec ]’Europe, par un 
usse, 45 

Aphorisms, opinions, and reflections of 
the late Dr. Parr; with a sketch of his 
life, 103 | 

Architects, lives of celebrated, 125—cu- 
rious facts relating to, 126 

‘Architectural, Britton’s antiquities of 
Great Britain, vol v., 375 

Architecture, remarks upon, 127—eccle- 
siastical, various opinions as to its ori- 
gin in England, 378—the Saxon order, 
382—the Norman, 383—first pointed 
style, 384—-second pointed style, 385— 
third pointed style, 386 

Aristocracy, hereditary, none in the 
United States, but the senate stands in 
place of such an order, 48—curious ex- 
emplification in the early history of the 
United States, of a desire to form three 
dignified classes, 48—an aristocratical 
faction exists in America, 48—though 
it has in some degree declined since the 
death of Washington, ib. 

Armenian, christians, account of, by Dr. 
Walsh, 275—their origin and charac- 
ter, 276—their religion—sketch of an 
Armenian family, 277, 278—their care 

of the memory of the dead, 279—their 
numbers, 280 
* Armies, standing, remarks of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, an American, upon, 518 

Arndt, Moritz, his leisure hours, 476 

Attachment in the court of Chancery, a 
ludicrous process, 245, 246 

Aurora, displays of, observed by Captain 
Parry and his companions, 63, 64—no 

z sound was ever heard by them to issue 

“a . . from this phenomenon, 64 

Sh - Autobiography, collections of lives written 
by the parties themselves ; a serviceable 
and cheap publication, 217 

mae Authority, civil, two definitions of, 90 

a Avignon, points of interest of 88—climate 

‘2 ? of, 93—proverb respecting it, ib.—state 
of society there, ih. 

Azote (Bitzogen), derived from food, and 
not from respiration, 40 
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Bakou, celebrated fires of, 456 

Ballad, a curious old one, 222 

Balloon, ascent of the Duke of Orleans 
in one, 429 

Bank, a national, intended to be esta- 
blished in Poland, 9—singular plan by 
which it is to relieve the land-owners 
there, ib.—not likely to succeed, 10 

Barlow (Mr.), his plate for correcting the 
influence of local attraction on the mag- 
netic needle, 63 

Barometer, the, useless at Port Bowen, 64 

Bateman (Dr.), some account of the life 
and character of, 80—his birth and 
education, 81—his filial piety, 82—he 
makes the most diligent use of his 
time,83—contributes to several medical 
periodicals, and to Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
ib.—is a materialist, 84—becomes a 
convert to Christianity, and dies, 85 

Bible societies, treatment of, by the Em- 
peror Alexander—the prompt assist- 
ance given to, by the various secis in 
the southern provinces of Russia, 115 

Bills in Chancery, their nature and ob- 
ject, 243—case of abuse of the power 
of amending them, 249 

Biography, auto—see Autobiography 

Biographical sketches of British charac- 
tersrecently deceased, commencing with 
the accession of George the Fourth, with 
a list of their engraved portraits, by 
William Miller, 112 

Bise, the, an Alpine wind, so called at 
Avignon, 93 

Bonaparte—see Napoleon. 

Books, ‘‘ number books,’’ description of, 
235—their injurious tendency, 236— 

they are dearer to the public than 

sdalty good books—mode of getting 
them up—ludicrous specimen of igno- 
rance in one of them, 237 

Botany Practical, by W. Johns, 437. 

Botta, an’ Italian undertakes to write a 
continuation to Guiccardini’s history, 
542 

Bowditch, (Mrs.), her tale of Amba, or 
the Witch’s daughter, 287 

Britton, (John), his 5th vol. of Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Great Britain, 375 
—his egotism, 276—his admirable 
chapter on the ecclesiastical orders, 
382 

Buonarotti, his share in the building of 
St. Peter’s church at Rome, 133 ~ 

Butler’s Geography of the globe,*105 


C 


Campbell, (Lady Charlotte), authoress of 
Alla -Giornata, 191—her good sense 
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and useful instructions to her sex, 
194 

Canvassers, impudent adventurers, so 
called who go about the country to 
dispose of number books, 235 

Carpenter, (William), his explanations 
and illustrations of old English and He- 
brew proverbs, 106, 107, 108 

Casti, Abbate, some account of, and de- 
pravity of his writings, 214—his Tre- 
Guili, a droll composition translated— 
specimens of, 215. , 

Cattle, small proportion of in Prussia, 


Chancellor, an account of his avocations 
from the Chancery Report, 253—ludi- 
crous recommendations therein for 
abridging them, ib. 

Chancery, court of, its abuses long endur- 
ed: only two faintand abortive attempts 
made to remedy them, 240—recent 
investigations into them, the result of 
a growing spirit of inquiry, 241—the 
exposure contained in the report con- 
cerning, calculated to excite astonish- 
ment, 242—objections to the present 
system of procedure in, stated, 243— 
facility of perverting its rules and 
orders, 244—ludicrous proceeding in 
case of attachment, 245, 246—various 
modes of procuring delay in, 247, 248 
—case of abuse of the power of award- 
ing bills in, 249—the mode of taking 
evidence in, defective, the reasons of the 
commissioners of inquiry for not at- 
tempting to remedy it, 251—the diffi- 
culty of obtaining judgment, the great- 
est vice of the present system, 252— 
defects in its practice not the only ob- 
jection to that tribunal, 255, 256— 
the necessity for a revision of the 
doctrines of the court, 257—report of 
commissioners concerning, 240—it is 
divided into three parts, its exposures 
calculated to excite astonishment,242 
—its want of method, and material 
omission in, 243— its propositions to 
correct the abuses in amending bills, 
250—it acknowledges the defects in 
present mode of taking evidence, but 
suggests no ‘remedy, 251—curious way 
in which it gets over the necessity of 
alluding to the excessive power of the 
Chancellor, 253, 254—a great part of 
it occupied with refutations of proceed- 
ings before the Master, 254, 255—se- 
veral suggestions in it, 256—the lan- 
guage of it too technical for general 
use, ib.—still it isa great experiment in 
English jurisprudence, it proposes to do 
the best that can be done with the 
court, ib. 

Charlemagne, establishment of his em- 
pire, 487—his manner of doing it, 490 
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Chess, the derivation of, 111 

China, a romance, exhibiting the man- 
ners and customs of, 540, 541 

Chiverton (Sir John), the romance of, 
438 

Christianity, introduction of it into the 
Shetland and Orkney Isles, 479—the 
Mosaic account of the creation, com- 
patible with the laws of physiology, 
515 

Christians, Armenian—see Armenian. 

Cincinnatus, order of, attempted to be 


established in the United States of 
America, 48 ond Ee 
Clive (Lord), his administration in Indiag” 


173 
Cockney, the derivation of, 111 


Commerce, between Europe and Asia, — # 


new project for carrying it on, 448— 
the project examined, 450, 452 

Commissioners of Inquiry—see Chan- 
cery Report 

Companies, petitions respecting, passed 
in 1825 and 1826, 27—decline of in 
1826, 28—bad odour of those that 
were established for mining specula- 
tions, ib. 
Connecticut, had its constitution before 
the revolution of America, 47 
Constitution, American, difficulties in 
framing it, 517—some defects in, 521, 
524—objections to answered, 522, 525 

Conveyance, wonderful improvement im, 
225—proper method to increase the 
velocity of, 227 we 

Conybeare (John Josias), his illustrations 
of, Anglo Saxon poetry, 183-—his in- 
dustry and opportunities, and the 
causes of his subsequently leaving the 
work imperfect, 183 

Cookery loosens the texture, and softens 
the fibres of our food, 38—boiling 1s 
better for vegetables than meat, 42— 
meat if boiled too long, becomes indi- 
gestible, ib—mutton loses one-fifth, 
and beef one-fourth, by boiling, #.— 
roast meats more nutritive, but less di- 





gestible than boiled, 42—baked meats ‘ 


not wholesome, ib. 
Coral, manufactory of at Marseilles, 429 


Corn, the trade in, greatly depressed in s 


the districts visited by Mr. Jacob, 3— 
stock of, in several depots, stated, ib.-— 
the continued exportation of from any 
country , injurious to its soil, 11—(See 
Jacob) laws of, their impolicy, 203— 
injury they do the agriculturist, 204— 

. the absurdity of their continuance 
shown, 205, 206—the opening of the 
ports by virtue of the order in conncil, 
illustrates the evil of those laws, 208, 
209, 210 

Council, order in, respecting the importa- 
tion of corn, 203 
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Cornwallis, (Lord), his administrations in 
India, 177, 178 

Court of Chateery—see Chancery 

Cradock, (J.), &is second yolume of me- 
moirs, their trifling character, 428—his 
account of the ascent of the Duke of 
Orleans in a balloon, 429—visits the 

. _ coral manufactury at Marseilles, 430 

~ Creation, Mosaic account of compatible 
with the laws of physiology, 515 

Cresy, os Edward), her translations 
of Milizias’ lives of celebrated architects, 
125 

‘Crimea, the Italy of Russia, description 

- of, 122 

Criticisms, dramatic, by Tieck, 457 

’ Croly, (Rev. Mr.), his poetical ‘‘ dirge,”’ 
285—his poem of the Enchanted Cas- 
tle, 286 

Crusca, de la, dictionary of, controversy 
respecting its authority, 480 

Cumberland, Richard, his British theatre, 
the cheapest and most complete col- 
lection of plays ever given to the pub- 
lic, 365 

Cupola, celebrated octangular one in 
Florence, 131 

Cuvier, Baron, charges of Dr. Desmoulins 
against him, 505 

Cylinder, description of large one to be 
used in a newly projected mode of con- 
veyance, 227, 229 

Cymbeline, play of, remarks on its per- 
formance, 458 


D 


Dagley, (R.), his Death’s Doings cen- 
sured, 305 

Dandy, the derivation of, 111—account 
of an antient one by Theophrastus, 
211 

Dantzic, one of the chief depots in the 
north of Europe for the exportation of 
corn, 2 

Deaf and Dumb, a concise exposition of 
the method of instructing them, by G. 

. Young, 105 

Death, failure of the project for substi- 
tuting labour and imprisonment for the 
punishment of death in the United 
States of America, 57 

Death’s Doings, a publication by R. Dag- 
ley, 305 

Debt, public, see Fundholder 

Defensio Regia, by Salmasius, attracts 
universal attention, order in council 
against its introduction into England, 
266 

Democracy, the experiment of, tried 
under most advantageous circumstances 
in America, 48 

Desmoulins, (Dr.), his natural history of 
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the human race—attack on Baron Cu- 
vier, 505—his errors and false conclu- 
sions, 514, 515 

Dictionary, (Dr.) Jamieson’s mechanical 
one, examined, 234—see Jamieson 

Diet, a treatise on, by Dr. Paris, 37 

Dinner, French, a description of, 94— 
improvements upon, ib.—habits of the 
French at dinner, 95 

Diocletian, edict of, fixing the prices of 
provisions, 326 

Dog, travels of the dog Keeper, in search 
of his master, 223 

Drama, reasons why good writers do not 
attempt it, 371—see Acting Theatres, 
also ‘Tieck 

Dramatic Criticisms by Tieck, 457 

Dwarf, account of one, 346 


E 


Ebsambal, Temple of, account of it, 337 

Education, thoughts on female, 329— 
important suggestions respecting, 331 
—see Deaf and Dumb 

Elbing, one of the chief depots in the 
north of Europe, for the exportation of 
corn, 2 

Elephant, instance of the intellectual fa- 
culties of one, 295 

Elsevier, (Daniel), his letter declining to 
publish Millin’s Letters, and Treatise 
on Theology, 271 

England, her superior fertility owing 
equally to her manufactures and agri- 
culture, 12—expensiveness of compared 
with that of foreign countries, 89, 90 

Englishmen, their spirit of excursion un- 
intelligible to foreigners, 89 

Equity—see Chancer 

Etiquette, points of m French manners, 
not generally known, 95 

Etymons of English words, by the late 
John Thompson, 110 ¢ 

Evidence, mode of taking it in the Court 
of Chancery, seriously defective—the 
reason of the commissioners of Inquiry 
for not proposing to alter it, stated, 
251, 252 

Exceptions, a proceeding in the Court of 
Chancery, 247, 248 


F 


Fanatic, curious account of one in Russia, 
115 

Farmer—see Agriculturist 

Faustus, Doctor, his conjectured identity 
with the inventor of typography, 145 

Federal system in America—able publica- 
tions in defence of, 516—see Federa- 
list—the security it affords to the rights 
of the people, 522 
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Federalist, The, a collection of letters on 
the constitution of the United States, 
by Messrs Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay—object of the work, 516—it isa 
masterly comment on the constitution, 
518—perusal of it recommended to 
Englishmen, 526—see America 

Females, important suggestions for the 
education of young, 331 

Feudal system, the, relaxed in Poland, 8 

Fiction, materials for an essay on German 
works of, pointed out, 138 

Food, animal, the nature of, 39 

Four years in France; a narrative of an 
English family’s residence there during 
that period ; preceded by some account 
of the author’s conversion to the Catho- 
lic faith, 87—character of the author, 
88—the merit of his work as a family 
picture, id, 

Forget me-not, an annual publication, its 
character, 284 

Fortitude, instance of it, 472 

Fouqué, (Baroness dela Motte), stories 
from the German of, 526—her tale of 
the Castle of Scharfenstein, 531 

France, poetry of, difficulties attending 
its composition, 466—success of fo- 
reigners in, 467—narrative of four 
years’ residence in, 87 

Frank, (Miss), her memoirs of the life and 
writings of Lindley Murray—-her esti- 
mate of his character, 293 

Fulton’s Pronouncing Vocabulary, 105, 
106 

Fundholder, an ad valorem tax recom- 
mended to be laid on the annual produce 
of the funds, 315 : 


G 


Gallies, War, of the antients, Treatise on 
by John Howell, 403 

Gamba,(Chevalier), his travelsinto South- 
ern Russia—his suspicions of British 
commercial policy—labours to revive 
Napoleon’s continental system against 
Great Britain, 447 

Garrick, (David), anecdote of, 346 

Garrence, or madder, grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Avignon, 96 

Garum, the famous sauce of the Romans, 
distilled from decayed fish, 41 

Gas, natural lights produced from it at 
Bakou, a port in the Caspian Sea, ap- 
plied to superstitious purposes, 456 

Gauchos, inhabitants of the Pampas, ac- 
count of, 156 

George 3d, anecdote of, 433 

German, Stories from the, selected from 
the works of Hoffman, de la Motte, 
Fouqué, Pichler, Kruse and others, by 
R, P. Gillies, 526 
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German Novelists, The, by Mr. Roscoe, 
account of, 137—character of German 
novels, 138 

Germany, notes and reflections during a 
ramble in: merits of the work, 352, 
353 . i 

Gillies, (R. P.), his version of German a 
Stories—his merits as a translator, 526 

Gilley, (Rev. Mr.), his paper on the Albi- ' 
genses in the Amulet, objectionable for” tr 
its sectarian warmth, 275 & 

Glory, what it has cost Great Britain, | 
313 Fi 

Gothe, his Rifleman’s comrade, 434—. 
his remarks on Manzoni’s tragedy Of 
Camagnola, 484 | 

Good, (Dr.), his book of nature, 70 Pi 

Government, it cannot, by active interfer= 
‘ence, enrich the people, 311 a P. 

Grammar of the Portuguese language by ~~» 

John Laycock, 105 | 4. 

Grammar, English, Lindley Murray’s: |» ) 
origin of, 300 ° 

Guebres, superstitions of, 456 

Gypsies, Russian, account of, 120 
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Hamilton,(Mr.), a principal contributor to 
the American work, the Federalist, his 
eloquent support of the Federal system 
—his observations on standing armies, 
518, 519—his masterly defence of re- 
publics, 520—his reasoning ‘against a 
proposal to add a council of ministers to 
the office of president, 525 

Hamlet, play of, remarks on, 464, 465, 
466 

Hanging, why held honourable by the 
Americans, 280 

Haricot seeds, grown in the neighbour- 
hood of Avignon, 96 

Hastings, (Warren), his administration in 
India, 174 

Hastings (Marquis) of, his administration 
in India, 180 

Head (Captain), journey of, across the 
Pampas, and among the Andes, 152— 
his illiberal censures on manners, 153, 
158, 162 

Heman’s, ‘or her poem called ‘‘ a Bet- 
ter Land,’’ 397 

Henderson, (E.), his Biblical Researches, 
and Travels in Russia, 113, character ¥ 
of that work, 114, 124—failure of his - 
biblical mission to Russia, 124 | 

Hibbert, Robert, his hints to a young Ja- 
maica sugar planter, 218 

High Life below'stairs, a farce, the tu- 
mult it occasioned in the gallery, the 
cause of making it a pay place, 348 

Hoffman, select stories from the German 
of, by R. P. Gillies, 526 
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Hood, (Thomas), his poem, entitled “A 
Retrospective Review,” 393 — his 
‘* Whims and Oddities,’ 441 

Hoppner, (Captain), tried for the loss of 


. Fury, and honourably acquitted, 
eo a character of, by Dr. Parr, 103, 


Hotel—see Inns 


Howell, (Francis), his translation of the 
characters of Theophrastus, the best in 
our language, 210 
Howell, (John), his essay on the war- 
_ gallies of the antients, 403 
“Human race—see Man 
* Hungary, Hall of, and a sitting of its de- 
as 3 puties described, 361 
~~ Hunger, the sensation of, ascribed to an 
. energetic state of the gastric nerves, 
40—the Indians counteract it by the 
use of tobacco, ib. 
Huns, natural history of, 509, 510 
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Jacob, (Mr.), his report on the trade in 
corn, 208 


J omeich, hints to a young sugar planter, 
8 

Jamieson, (Dr.), hismechanical dictionary 
—its title ridiculed, 234—its preten- 
sions examined, shewn not to be a new 
work—not to be a dictionary of mecha- 
nical science—and not to be a dicti- 
onary of science of any sort, 238 

Jay, (Mr.),a contributor to the American 
work, the Federalist, 518 

Ice, set of, in a westerly direction, re- 
marked upon, 67, 68 

Jellies and other glutinous matters, mot 

easy of digestion, 41—reason of this, 

ib. 

Jews, condition of in Poland, 7—in 
Southern Russia, their eagerness to get 
copies of the New Testament accounted 

‘ for, 116—their mode of multiplying the 

3 copies of the Old Testament, 117 

; Improvement of towns, petitions respect- 
a ing, passed in 1825 and 1826, 27—de- 
Ne crease in those petitions not so great as 

might have been expected, 128 


Inconsistency, a defence of by Dr. Parr, 
104 











‘ India, British, Malcolm’s political history 
ai of, 167 

Ingush, a sect, curious description of, 

123 
Inns in Germany, account of, 357 
Inquiry, result of, into the abuses in 
hancery—see Chancery 
ad Intercourse, improvement in internal in- 
ey tercourse extraordinary, in the last 
seventy years, 225 
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Internal communications, perfection of in 
roads and canals—petitions respecting, 
in 1825, and 1826, 27, 28, 29 

Johns, (William), his practical Botany, 
437 


Irby, (Hon. C.L.), his travels in Egypt 
in conjunction with Captain Mangles, 
335 

Treland, degradation of, the universal re- 
proach of England abroad, 364—but 
especially in America, 524 

Italy, controversy respecting the language 
of, 480, 481—respecting poetry of, and 
works of imagination generally, 481, 
482—history of by Guicciardini, about 
to be continued by Botta 

Iu-Kiao-Li, a Chinese romance, 540— 
character of, 540, 541 


K 


Kean, (E.), remarks on his performance of 
Hamlet and Macbeth, 460, 461 

Keeper, travels of the dog, in search 
of his master, 223 

Kemble, (I. P.), remarks on his perform- 
ance of Posthumus in Cymbeline, 459 
—his Brutus, and other characters, 
460 

Klaus, (Peter), a German story, 146 

Klopstock, F.T., his poem of the Mes- 
siah, 493 

Kruse, select stories from the German of, 


by R. P. Gillies, 526 


L 


Labour, nations of whose staple commo- 
dities labour bas furnished the greater 
portions, and nature the less, have the 
advantage in the market, 208 

La Bruyere, his translations of the cha- 
racters of Theophrastus, 210 

Ladies, French, no impropriety in their 
receiving visitors in their bed rooms, 
92, 93—see Females 

Land, value ofin Prussia, 5—course of 
its cultivation, ib. 

Land, proprietors of in Prussia, repre- 
sented to be in great distress, 6 

. Landon, (Miss), her serenade, 306 

Landschaft, or states, their valuation of 
certain estates in Prussia, and scheme 
for borrowing money upon them,—6 
their appeal to the king of Prussia 
against the English corn laws, ib. 

Language, character of several European 
languages, 473—controversy respecting 
Italian, 480—the English, its derivation 
110—see Good—Grammar 
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Lavapie, the St. Giles’s of Madrid, des- 
cribed, 34—adventures of Sandoval 
there, 34, 35, 36 

Law, the jargon of its language, one rea- 
son why the amendments in jurispru- 
dence have not kept pace with other 
improvements, 241 

Lawrence, (Dr.), his opinions that the 
different races of men are only varieties 
of the same species, well founded, 
514 

Laws, Corn—see Corn 

Lawyer, the Cabinet, a useful, but inac- 
curate publication, 332 

Laycock, (John), his grammar of the Por- 
tuguese language, 105 

Leake, (Colonel), his publication of a 
curious edict of Diocletian’s for fixing 
the prices of provisions, 326 

Leisure Hours, by Moritz Arndt, 476 

Lemon, (Robert), deputy keeper of the 
state papers—his industrious and ac- 
curate searches respecting Milton’s his- 
tory, 259 

Lesghis, robbers, account of, 452, 453 

List of petitions and private bills in par- 
liament, and proceedings thereupon, 


session 1826, 27—compared with that | 


of 1825, 27 : 

Lives of celebrated architects, 129—see 
Bateman, Biographical Sketches, Klop- 
stock, Murray, North 

Llanos, (Mr.), his Sandoval, or the Free- 
mason, a Spanish tale, 30 

Longobards, some account of, 486—the 
fall of, 487, 488 

Lope, (de Vega), notice of—his labours 
im verse—character of his writings, 
468 

Lover, tragical adventure of one, 472 

Lungs, the, give off eleven ounces of car- 
bon, and twenty of water, as it is esti- 


mated, during the twenty-four hours, 
40 


M. 


Machine, description of, proposed one for 
conveyances of the greatest velocity, 
227 

Macias, a Spanish poet, his tragical love, 
472 

Macintosh (Sir James), a character of, 
by Dr. Parr, 104 

Mackenzie (George), his letters on the 
resources of the country, 310 

Macklin, the actor, his last appearance 
on the stage, 351 

Madison (Mr.) a principal contributor to 
the American work, the Federalist— 
his acuteness and zeal in the cause of 
the Federal system, 518—his forcible 
and just remarks in favour of it, 522. 
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Magnetic needle, discoveries concerning 
its variations and change of intensity, 
63—the influence of the local attrac- 
tion corrected by Mr. Barlow’s plate, 
ib. 

Man, natural history of, by Dr. Desmou- 
lins, 505—see also Good—Physiology 

Mangles (Capt.)—see Irby ~ 

Manzoni, works of, 480 

Marriage, mode of negociating it amongst 
the Moravians, 299 

Marvell (Andrew), associated with Mil- 


ton in the office of Latin Secretary 
letter of Milton to Bradshaw in his 


favour, 269 





Mary, sister of Lazarus, beautiful poeti ‘i oo A 


picture of her death, 496 


Masters, in Chancery, their duties, 243 — = é 
Materialism, the medical profession prone =~ 


to, 84, 85, 86—see Bateman 


Maury (Don Juan Maria), his poetry of 
Spain, 466 


May, the first of, a German story, 536. 


Mechanical, (Dr.) Jamieson’s dictionary 


of mechanical science, examined, 234 * = 


Memoirs of J. Cradock, vol. 2d, 428 

Mendoza, description of, 159 

Messiah, Klopstock’s, poem of, the new 
English translation of, by a lady, 493 

Milizia (Francesco), his lives of cele-. 
brated architects, in Italian, translated 
into English, 125—account of his life, 
126 

Miller (William), his biographical 
sketches of British characters recently 
deceased, &c., 112 

Millhouse (Robert), his song of the Pa- 
triot, sonnets and songs, 108, 109, 110 

Milton (John), some account of the life 
and writings of, by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
estimate of the character of, 258—dis- 
coveries in State Paper Office relating 
to, 259 

Mine, description of one, 358—mines 
South American, (Captain) Head’s 
account of one, 165—remarks on spe- 
culations in, 165, 166 

Mitford (Miss Mary R.), her story of 
the “‘ Chalk Pit,” 283—her story of 
‘Grace Neville,’’ 287—her * ka 
of Rural Character,”—her style 
manner, 316, 318—extracts, 324—her 
story of “‘ the Queen of the Meadow,” 
397 | 

Monasteries, remarks on their overthrow, 
424 

Money, value of Roman, explained, 327 

Monopoly, in corn trade, injurious, 203— 
in the drama, 374. 

Monti, an Italian writer, notice of, 481, 
482 

Moon, distorted appearances of the, ob- 
served by Captain Parry and his asso- 


ciates, 64 . 
~ 
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Moore (Anti), ihe fasting woman of Tut- 
bury, her singular case, 73, 74 

Morayians, account of a settlement of, in 
Pennsylvania, 298 

Mortgages, deemed an ordinary appen- 
dage to a Polish estate, 9 

Murray( Lindley ), life and writings of, by 
Miss Frank, 293 


N. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, odes to, 491, 492 


—his son, some particulars relating to, 
360 


Nature, the book of, by (Dr.) Good, 70 
_ Navi 


tion, petitions respecting in 1825 
and 1826, 27 

Needle, magnetic—see Magnetic 

Negro, character of, described, 218 

Nice, a description of, 101—its terrace 
lined with orange trees, 102—its port, 
pier; cathedral, &c., ib. 

Nixon’s English Parser, 106 

Nobiljty, cheapness of in Poland, 9,—see 
Aristocracy 

Normans, singular petition of, sung to 
the late king of France, on his restora- 
tion, 92 

North (Sir Dudley), his character, 12, 13 

North (Right Hon. Francis), his cha- 
racter, 12, 13 

North (the Hon. and Rev. John, his cha- 

racter, 12, 13 

North (the Hon. Roger), his character— 
his lives of his three brothers, 12, 13, 
14 

North-west passage, journal of a third 
voyage for the discovery of, by Captain 
Parry, 59 , 

Novelists, German—see German 

Nubians, account of, 339 

Number-books, description of, a bad class 
of, 235, 236, 237 


O 


Oils, difficult to be digested, 41 

O’Keefe, recollections of the life of, by 
himself, 343 

Orleans, Duke of, his ascent in a balloon, 
429 

Orkney islands—see Shetland isles 


P 


Palladio, some acconnt of, 135 

Palmyra, its present state calculated to 
disappoint curiosity, 342 

Pampas, journey across the, 152—ac- 
count of, and their inhabitants, 154, 
155 


ant 
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Parhelia, observed in the polar regions, 
64 

Paris (Dr.) his treatise on diet, 37—see 
Diet , 

Parr {Dr.), his aphorisms, opinions, re- 
flections, and a sketch of his life, 103 
Parry (Captain), his third voyage to the 

Polar seas, 60 

Pearl divers, Indian, abstain from eve 
alimentary stimulus previous to their 
descent into the ocean, 39. 

gp of the Prussian provinces, their 
degraded condition, 4—of Poland, 8— 
paucity of their numbers, ib.—their 
food, b.—their love of whiskey, ib. 

Penitentiaries, character and effects of in 
the United States, 57—failure of the 
scheme for substituting labour and im- 
prisonment for death, ib. 

People, all power derived from, the prin- 
ciple of the American as of the British 
Constitution, 519 

Peter’s (St.) Church at Rome, historical 
facts relating to, 133 

Petitions, private, list of for the Session 
1826, 26—see List 

Physiology, laws of, compatible with the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, 515— 
see alsoGood Man 

Pichler, story from the German of, by 
R. P. Gillies, 526 

Pilgrim, account of one, 355 

Pisa, description of, 197 

Planter, Hints to the Young Jamaica 
Sugar Planter, 218 

Poetry, Anglo-Saxon Illustrations of, by 
J. J. Conybeare—opportunities and 
industry of the author, 183—Saxon 
mode of writing poetry—specimens of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, 184, 185, 188— 
French, difficulties of composition of, 
466—Spanish, its brilliant period, 467 
—Italian, controversy respecting, 481 

Poets of Spain, historical notice of, 467, 
468—Lope de Vega, Villegas, 468, 
469—+specimens from the latter, 469— 
Italian, 482—of France, 467 

Poland, provinces of, declining in agri- 
culture, 7—Jacob’s account of, in an 
agricultural point of view, 41 

Polonius, character of, remarks on, 404— 
novel view of, 465 

Poor laws, their evil tendency, 334 

Popes, the part taken by in the fall of 
the Longobards, and the establishment 
of Charlemagne’s empire, 487, 490 

Powell (Richard), Milton’s father-in-law, 
his misfortunes and death, 260 

Powell (Mrs.), widow of Richard, and 
mother-in-law of Milton, her petition 
for the restoration of her husband’s pro- 
perty, 261—she petitions for her thirds, 
and is opposed by Milton, 263 

Prompter, the, a poem, its merits, 366 
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Prosperity of the nation essentially pro- 
moted, notwithstanding the late com- 
mercial embarrassments, 29 

Proverbs, old, English and Hebrew, ex- 
plained and illustrated by William 
Carpenter, 106, 107, 108 

Provisions, edict of Diocletian, fixing the 
prices of, 326 

Prussia, Jacob’s account of, in an agri- 
cultural point of view, 4—grievance of 
its military regulations, 255—visit to 
the tomb of the queen of, 362 


R. 


Religion—see Bateman—Christianity— 
Four Years in France—Superstition 
Report of Commissioners of Inquiry into 
abuses in Chancery—see Chancery re- 
port—report on corn trade—see Jacob 

Republics, masterly defence of, against 
the charge that they give facilities to 
domestic faction and insurrection, 520; 

Revolution, the French, {benefits of, 91— 
compared to a tragedy, ib.—its great 

g.Tesults are to be looked for only beyond 
the Atlantic, ib. 

Reynard, the fox, account of that tale, 
139 

Rhyme, notice respecting use of, 475 

Riga, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Russian government, not likely ever to 
become a great corn depot, 2 

Roscoe (Thomas), his German Novelists, 
136 

Russia, southern, biblical researches and 
travels in, by Dr. E. Henderson, 113 
—failure of his mission to, 124—travels 
in, by Chevalier Gamba, 447—remarks 
on its boundaries, 455 

Russian, remarks of a, upon the present 
condition of the United States, 45 


S. 


Sack, the derivation of, 112 

Salmasius, his Defensio Regia attracts 
universal attention, 265—order in coun- 
cil against its introduction into Eng- 
land 

Sandoval, or the Freemason, a Spanish 
tale, 30 

Santiago, description of, 161 

Schiller, tales of, 149 

Scribe or Sopher, Jewish, account of his 
office and duties, as practised in Rus- 
sia, 117 

Scuderi (Mademoiselle de), a story by 
Hoffman, in German, 527 





Sea, the Black, proposal tolmakevit the 


channel of commercial communication 
between Europe and Asia, 448 

Sects, great number of, in the southern 
provinces of Russia, 115, 116—Jewish 
account of, in Russia, 118—a curious 
one, called the Ingush, 123 

Selding (George), story of, 535 

Servants, used to sit in the upper gallery 
of the theatres—cause of making it a 
pay place, 348 

Shakspeare, remarks on his Cymbeline, 


458—his plays familiar to the German — 


theatre, 463—remarks on his Hamlet, 
464 


Shetland Isles, the, and Orkneys, account’ on 7 
of early inhabitants of, 476,477,478 «5 © 
—the introduction of Christianity to, ~~ 


479 

Ships—see Gallies 

Skinner (Daniel), his attestations respect- 
ing some of Milton’s papers, 270 

Slave trade, encouragement of it the great 
stain of the United States of America, 
523—their defence of it—they retort 
on England the acknowledged condi- 
tion of Ireland, 524 

Slaves, advice respecting treatment of, 
220 , 

Smith (Horace), his Tor Hill, 414 

Society, facility of admission to, in the 
provincial towns of France, 95 

Societies—see Bible. 

Soda water, its effects, 42 

Song, Tyrolese evening one, 357 

Songs, mode of singing them in England, 
461 

Soups, not easy of digestion, 41 

Sound, observations on its rapid progress 
in the Polar regions, 63 

Souvenir, literary, its merits, 388 

Spain, poetry of—historical notice of 
poets of, 467—literature and language 
of, 473 

Spalding, the celebrated diver, found 
that whenever he used diet of animal 
food, or drank spirituous liquors, he 
consumed in a much shorter period 
the oxygen of the atmospheric air in 


his diving bell, 39 j ‘§ 
Spire, its introduction and use in England 


386 
Stage, European, present state of, calcu- 
lated to excite despondeney, 463 
Standing armies—see armies 
States, United—see America 
Stays, tight, condemned by Dr. Paris, 39 
Stein (Von), his efforts to improve the 
condition of the Prussian peasantry, 4 
Strickland (Mrs.), her poem of Worces- 
ter Field, 221 J 
Subscription to relieve distress, impolicy 
of, 333 


Sugar planter, hints toa young one, 218, @ 
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Sumner (D#,), his translation of Milton’s 
Theological Treatise, 270, 272 
Superstition among the ancient Greeks 


described by Theophrastus, 212—re- 
markable instance of, 456 


% 


T. 


Tax—see Fundholder 

Tchiganies—see Gipsies 

‘Tea, recommended to be drank four hours 
after dinner, 42 

Theatres, the two English patent ones— 
vicious regulations of, respecting the 
admission of depraved characters, 372 
—Tieck’s remarks on them, 462— 

Theodoric, his care of the elegant arts 
exemplified, 128, 129 

Theology, Milton’s treatise on, 270, 271 

Theophrastus, characters of, translated by 
Francis Howell, 210 

Thirst, said to be a nervous sensation of 
the fauces and throat, 40 

Thomson (John), his etymons of English 
words, 110 

Tieck (Ludwig), his dramatic criticisms 
—Shakspeare his chief study, 457 

Tiflis, its favourable site as a commercial 
station, 451 

Tighe, (the late Mrs. Henry), her ‘“‘ Old 
Maid’s prayer to Diana,” 283 

Title, absurd one ridiculed, 234 

Tobacco, use of it by the Jndians to coun- 
teract the sensation of hunger, 40 

Todd, (Rev. H. J.), his life and writings 
of Milton, 258 

Tombs, remarkable construction and care 
of, by the Armenian christians, 279— 
visit to that of the Queen of Prussia, 
362—account of a receptacle for the 
dead in Toulouse, 431 

Tor Hill, a novel, its defects, 416 

Trade, Free, necessity of it in corn, 204, 
205—necessity of it in the drama, 374 

Trade, project for the future carrying on 
of, between Europe and Asia—see 
Gamba ; 

Tragedies, account of Manzoni’s Italian 
ones, 483, 484 

Travelling, description of machine for 
expeditious travelling, 227—-see Inns 

Travels in Egypt, &c., by Irby and Man- 
gles, 335—see Irby 

Tre Giuli, translation of, 214 





Trial, of Captain Hoppner, for the loss of 
the Fury, and acquittal, 69 


Tyrolese, song of, 357—character of, 
358 


U 


United States—see America 


V 


Vallance, ( Mr.), on facility of intercourse, 
226 

Vehicle, description of new one for expe- 
ditious conveyance, 227 

Vienna, moral character of the people of, 
359 

Villegas, a Spanish poet—literary arro- 
gance of, 469—specimens of his com- 
positions, 469 

Vision, related by the author of ‘Four 
Years in France,’ 98 


WwW 


Walsh, (Rev. Dr.), his excellent account 
of the Armenian christians, 275, 276 
Walker, (G.), his specimens of English 
prose, and of English poetry, 436 

Waltz, the decorum of it in Germany, 
356 

War-gallies of antients—see Gallies 

Waterloo, account of, 354 

Watts, (A. A.), his Literary Souyenir, 387 
—his poem called ‘“‘ The Grey Hair”’ 

Wellesley, (Marquis), his administration 
in India, 179 

Wheat, quantity of, exported from Dant- 
zic and Elbing, during five years, 4 

Whims and Oddities, in prose and poetry, 
by Thomas Hood, 441 

Wilson, (Mrs. C. B.), a ballad by, 402 

Wines, the proportion of alcohol, which is 
usually to be found in them, according 
to Mr. Brande, 43 

Worcester Field, a poem—specimens of, 
221 


Y 


Yermoloff, a Russian General, some ac- 
count of, 455 

Young, (J.), his method of instructing 
the deaf and dumb, 105 
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